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AUCTIONS 





ANTIQUE "OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
‘& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
- 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888. 








PERSONAL 

PORTRAIT of your Dog in oils (from photo), 
«* size 12 x 10 inches; 3 gns. Larger sizes if 
required. True to life.—Box 765. 

NCESTORS traced by our specialised indexes. 

—Write: LAMBERT & RAGGETT, 48, Wood- 
hurst Avenue, Watford. 

WO LADIES with really comfortable House in 

Kent would accept Married Couple and/or 
Single Man for winter months. Long stay not 
objected to if congenial. Quiet tastes, bridge, 
books and car.—Box 784. 

WO LADIES, having rece ently bought delight- 

ful and complete ly modernised Bungalow in 
remote district of South Cornwall, would like to 
meet another as paying guest. Own house, cows, 
poultry, pig and bees. Preference to one who 
would share the work and profits of growing fruit, 
flowers, vegetables as lucrative hobby. Situation 
and land entirely suitable, and already laid out 
Necessary implements including small tractor are 
installed.—Box 763. 

ISITING LONDON ? Hire a comfortable 

chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—-GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., llla, Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Frobisher 
0063, 0929 

















MISCELLANEOUS 

BAD CUT beaten by us using Methylated Spirits 

the modern way on ‘“Burnrite’ blocks. 
Write for details: BAB, LTD. (C), 28a, Basinghall 
Street, E.C.2 —_ 

NTIQUE When in London call on Alexandre 

Raghinsky, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1, for Early Seas China. Also for 


Russian and other objet 
A? TIQUE S and Fl RNISHING. A choice collec 
: tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
lables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamenta! China, Chinese Porcelair 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
A PICTURE IN OILS of your country house, 
— especially if yo re contemplating leaving 
it, is a delightful p n and family record. 
Why not write to an artist who specialises in 
portraits of houses for details ?—Box 632. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregun ter Road, S.W.10 
WNINGS in gaily stripe od impregnated heavy 
“4 ducks, also Sunblinds and Insides Blinds. 
Garden Chairs, Tables and Umbrellas. Couch 
Hammocks, Dutch Canopy Blinds. Upholstered 
Steel Furniture for Hotel Work and Export. 
Showrooms by B.B.C.—AVERY’'S, “‘‘Britain’s 
Leading Blindmakers,”’ 81, Great Portland Street, 
W.1. Est. 1834. 
ESPOKE RIDING BOOTS of finest West End 
hand-sewn quality made and fitted in approxi 
mately three months.—DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD., 32, Wig > Street, W.1. Welbeck 6040. 
Bootmakers (Easy since 1824. 
Sporting, he sraldic and decora- 
tive, designe “ t uit individual taste, 10 gns. 
H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, Darlington. 
B° IKS sapien by post, new and secondhand 
Orders taken for books out of print and 
difficult to obtain. All books reported before 
supply.—THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 51, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
UILDINGS of new asbestos-cement, suitable 
for Many purposes. Easy to erect, and ever- 
lasting in sizes from 15 to 150 ft. long all by 
184ft. wide. ) steel or timber licence required. 
THOMAS ROW AN & CO., LTD., Dolton, Wink 
leigh, North Devon. 
Dive BANDS. Professional Bands (3 to 9 
be ece) with television and broadcasting stars 
lable for public and private dances, parties, 
ener yns, etc. Minimum tees.—Inquiries, 
EALING 4074. 
DE ATH-WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size 1 pint) 4’-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWE . GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES d TIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLA , ET urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the country are BENTLEY & CoO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel. 
MAY fair 0651. 
LECTRIC SUPPLY. BE INDEPENDENT. 
Petrol Electric Generating Sets, from 6 to 
60 lights.—-ARTHUR LYON & CO. (Engineers) 
LTD., Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Holborn 
6817. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 
ie YOUR HOUSE is too large or inconvenient 
we can alter and modernise without cash out- 
lay on your part For full particulars without 
obligation, write HUGHES CONSTRUCTIONS CO., 
LLTD., 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (White- 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
. ACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS _ 
VANISHING OPPORTUNITY. 
vacancies until mid-September. 
EFFORD DOWN HOTEL 
t BUDE, CORNWALL 
Eleven acres of lovely grounds leading to the 
Downs and beach. The 








saulane. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
Hundreds of satisfied clients; 


Send goods and remittance to most beautiful view in 








Guest House on south 
Home produce; every 


EAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 
slope of Malvern Hills. 
comfort and attention. 2 
a week. Special terms for residents.—BRONSIL, 
eer ae near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 


re. Orders for Autumn delivery taken 





and Record 8 arc her 





“Armorial “bearings verifie a and applied 
D. First-class comfort amidst beautiful surround- 
i . running water in all bedrooms. 





IMITED SU PPLIES of LIGNITE (intermediate 
between Coal and Peat) shortly available. 
unrationed fuel for mixing 50/50 with Coal or Coke, 
for winter use.—Apply: 
W IL TON & DOBSON, LTD., Torquay. 
TINIATURES.—Treasured Memories, 
site ay painted from photos, 5 

i restored. —VAL ERIE “SERRES, 





HANNEL ISLANDS. Charming Hotel on sea 
edge offers friendly welcome, unrivalled safe 


best food, fruit and vegetables; excellent beds.— 
Rocquaine Bay, Guernsey. 





rts sieneag HOTEL, 





r., 15, W.1, close to RITZ, Picca- 








“Nicest place of its kind in Town to 
stay in for any period. ee —MR. HENRY. Gro. 2393- 4. 


‘Pormancnt London “Address 
Li etters redirected, 5/- p.a. 
—W rite MONOMARK BCM aan 17, 
USHROOMS in your 
We deliver complete as to crop Saeco 




















tial ‘Club, near sweeten 
Riding, es tennis, fishing, swim- 


A ple asantly situated ‘hotel 
diately off sea front in the best part of town, where 
you will enjoy courtesy, 





comfort, good food and 
home by our iaaknins in portraiture. : 








ORTRAITUR RE IN COLOUR. } 
ment from your favourite snap or Good loch fishing for salmon, trout 
Stalking available on day to day 
. for specimens.—32, Hereford Road, 

heating, h. and c. in all bedrooms. 


OSS BINOCULARS. New models, with coated 1 main bedrooms. 





OOK. NEAR BASING 
BAREDOWN HOT EL 
First-class, licensed, situated in 6', acres 
i , in the centre of delightful country, 
Hard tennis courts, riding, 





inakes 3 in Stock —WAL L LACE HEATON, 


TRONG CORD NETS. 2 
American 1 Ar my new horti- 
5. New Flying Boat covers 


42 miles from London. 





Hot and cold running water 
Excellent food and service. ° 


. DYE AND REPAIR 





EW J TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 
WATERGATE BAY, NEWQUAY (St. Mawgan 
¥ Vacancies early Sept., 


“CARPETS of every 





3N ORDERING KUMMEL 
SCHMIDT, the original Kummel since 1847, 


The aristocrat of liqueurs. lor sprung ee 








SITUATIONS VACANT 
MARRIED COUPLE or two friends to under- 
take cooking and housework of small country 
house having all modern conveniences; 
> quarters including private s 
References will be required. 


orening Celebration August ‘ 


Reservalscns essential Enquiries to the Managing 


BRIDG E HOUSE HOTEL 

A delightful Georgian house refitted and furnished 
.. fires, spring mattresses to 
River garden and excellent cuisine. 


Ross-shire/Inverness-shire °T. WADAMS at Ringwood 





and willing help with work with 3, ar ara) ceed “2 
and 100 breeding cattle. i. LANDE, STANMORE. 
30 minutes from City or 
Lovely garden, excellent cuisine, 
every comfort and consideration for guests. Terms 


Fishing and little shoot- A delightful Guest 
. board and residence. 
ences given and required.—Box 756. 
gg Es SSI IN aL. MAN require Ss re ssident L vady — 
SU NSHINE AND SURFING. 
typing and aierahaniis more esse ntiz *) than spee d. E 


re, and a welcome to all, i 
rs or friends, to under- 
take garden, household duties, etc., 
g at country house near the sea, A splendid mansion with large and beautifully 
Central heating through- 
Own garden produce. 


appointed public rooms, 
Seven acres"gardens, 
y suitable for late holidays or 





Highest references essential. 
ve to suitable applicant.—State age 


% * ; eft ae, ay at YE OLDE ROSE INNE 
and wage required, to Box 760. , 





SITUATIONS WANTED Hot and cold running 
E GENTLEWOMAN will undertake Fully licensed. Garage. 
park. Garden.—Send for terms. 


preferred if school accessible. 


CEEF. aged 33, . single, 


restauré ants. me sires change 
ght suit bossa high-class Residential Hotel or 
a high standard of workmanship is 


ex-Serviceman with pre- ; fitted basins electric 


. Excellent references. 7 
grandeur of the Cliffs, the ancient village Ss 
and lov vely valleys of Cornwall, 

23, . completing secretarial “The only licensed Hotel on 


: RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 





_ WORCESTERSHIRE — 
Sound varied experience. 
Excellent references.— 
, SECRETARY (26) requires resident 


vs, is now open again poe equipped with 
every comfort for invalids attending the Radio- 





6 years secretarial experience. 


Z passer vos vacances a Golden Acres, 
Experienced committee 


Anglo-French Country Club. 
. water in all the bed- 





. 50, married, no family, 
open to to non- ‘residents. ‘Phone: Elstead 3146, 


ov’ LL FIND lots of Life’ sL ittle Luxuries at 





Highly recommended, 





. STUDENT wishes residential courteous service, and comfort of the first order. 














FOR SALE 

IVANS, 3 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in., with mattress, a 

real bargain at £11 each, carriage paid, 6 of 
each size; no dockets.—-CAKEBREAD, Savay 
Farm, Denham, 

AIR OF BOSS GUNS, double-barrelled, single 

trigger, nitro proofed, hammerless ejector (left 
eyed), Nos. 6116, 6346, in leather case. Would be 
sold separately. Can be inspected at Denbigh or 
sent on approval. Price 150 gns. the pair, or 80 gns. 
each.—Apply, PECKOVER, BURRILL & OWEN 
Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh, N. Wales. 

OWDER-BLUE BOUCLE SUIT, collarless 

Coat, unworn, bust 34, hips 36, waist 25, £6/6/- 

















S™ AMPS. Big ice of 1Gbomian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


WANTED 
N “Illustrated ‘History of English Plate,” by 
Sir Charles Jackson, 2 vols.—Box 634. 
ANADIAN COLLECTOR now in England 
wishes to purchase Paintings of early Cana 
dian subjects, landscape and genre.—Box 761. _ 
OSS BROS, & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish t 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in gooa 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434 - 
ANTED, Ancient Carvings, Stone, Wood 
Bronze, all countries. Also Native Masks. 
Curios. -S. BU RNEY, 26, Conduit Street, W.1. 


194 ‘CAR urgently required, small mileage 
—L. H. PUGH, 13, Brooks Mews, W.1 
Mayfair 4433. 




















EDUCATIONAL 

RDMORE, 69, Willes Road, Leamington Spa. 

Tel. 1447. Telegrams and Cables. Ardmore 
L’Spa. Individual Tuition. Preparatory and 
Senior Sections. Holiday care. Prospectus fror 
the PRINCIPALS. 
CADET SCHOOL | SHIP, H. M.S. . CONWAY 

Training Afloat. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as a Public School. Nominations 
are made to the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy. Age 
of admission: Between 13'2 and 16", years. Fees 
£160 p.a. (including cost of uniform). Prospectus, 
giving complete details of training, etc., can be 
obtained from the Captain, H.M.S. Conway, Off 
Bangor, Menai Straits. Offices: Nautilus House, 
6, Rumford Place, Liverpool 3. Secretary, 
ALFRED WILSON. i 7 

HICHELEY HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for boys 7-14. Healthy surroundings, large 
estate, home produce. Individual ettention by 
qualified teaching and medical staff. A few 
vacancies exist for the September term.—For 
prospectus apply MAJOR E. A. MEAGER, B.A. 
(Hons.), Chicheley Hall, Newport Pagnall, Bucks. 
*Phone: North Crawley 235. 

ANNEQUINS. The National Institute of 

Deportment has vacancies for pupils. Recog 

nised by The Mannequin Association (London 
Agency. Particulars on request. 

EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Residential 

Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses. Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. PRIT 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


VESTOCK 

EAUTIFUL Pedigree Golden Cocker Spaniel 

Puppies, sire Golden Duke of Woodlands, dam 
Pickettywitch Amber, well-known Sixshot and 
Treetops strain. Good homes only considered. 
MISS STUART WHITE, Crockerton, Warminste! 
Wilts. 

ERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, Chertsey, offe: 

excellent point of lay Pullets.—Call, write o! 
*phone Salas isats 3252. _ 























whelped Marc hs 9. Liver ‘and Reon Patiare 
includes two International five Field Trial an 
11 other champions. Excellent working strain. 
BRIG. G. S. RAWSTORNE, Rovie Lodge, Rogart 
Sutherland, Scotland 
OLDFISH. Golden Orfe wanted for cast 
Any quantities.—-PARBURY, 12, Fairfax 
Road, London, N.W.6. 
AKELAND TERRIERS. Strong, healthy Pup- 
pies for Sale, very carefully reared; sire 
Egton Majestic, dam by Whinlatter Marauder out 
of Grillington Glorious. Puppies are wheate! 
red, and black and tan. From 10 gns.—Appl} 
LADY STEWART, 26, Roehampton Close, S.W.1 
Prospect 2665. 
F BREDA” King Charles Spaniels. Mrs 
Violet E. Pond offers some fascinating Bler 
heim and Tricolour dog Puppies (not Cavaliers 
also an unrelated pair.—Particulars from BYN¢ 
HALL, Pettistree, Suffolk. Tel.: Wickhan 
Market 262. ns 
INIONED PAIR of any or all of the following 
Duck wanted this autumn: Tufted, common 
Pochard, Widgeon, Pintail, Carolina.—Box 766. 
ALE, adorable 6 mos. miniature Pekingese 
bitch and litter brother. Finest breeding and 
strong and healthy.—Offers invited by MRS. D. 
HARVEY. 4, Lawn Road, Rowley Park, Stafford, 


“COUNTRY LIFE ’’ COPIES 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,” April 28, 1944, to October 25 
1946, 126 copies (5 missing); £6 the lot. 
DIXEY, Wychwood, Malvern-Link, Worcs. 
Wanted _ 
EQUIRED for important research, “Country 
Life’’ dated November 18, 1911, or bound 
volume including this number. Owing to urgency 
good price paid.—R. J. HUGGETT, Fleetwater 
House, Minstead, Lyndhurst, Hants. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGF 162 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Near Angmering-on-Sea with direct access to private bathing beach 


ROTHBURY LODGE, KINGSTON GORSE 


A luxury house by the 
sea, built and equipped 
in every detail with the 
finest material and 
craftsmanship. 


Reception hall, 40 x 20 ft., 

with galleried landing, the 

Venetian room, oak-beamed 

dining room, cocktail lounge 

with bar, morning room, 
study. 


The bedrooms include two 
principal suites each with 
luxury bathroom and dress- 
ing room, 2 other best bed- 

rooms and bathroom. SOUTH FRONT 





The domestic offices and 
servants’ quarters include 
every device for labour- 
saving and comfort of staff. 
Complete services of elec- 
tricity, gas, water, drainage, 
and central heating. 


Garage for 4 cars. Chautfeur’s 
and gardener’s flats. 


Rock and water gardens, 
terraced lawns and bowling 
green, stone-built garden 
room and summer _ house, 
kitchen garden with range of 





glass. 


STUDY PRINCIPAL BEDROOM 


For Sale by Auction with or without the English and Continental period furnishings, at the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, 
Juiy 31, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. STOKES & METCALFE, Portsmouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 


By direction of H. J. Brueton, Esq. 
4 miles eine Winchester and 14 miles from Basingstoke. London 58 miles 
The well-known Bloodstock Breeding Establishment 


BURNTWOOD STUD, MARTYR WORTHY 


216 


Exceptionally well situated and 
extending to an area of 


ABOUT 372 ACRES 


Exceptionally well-fenced Pad- 
docks all with water laid on. 


communi Six cottages Four bungalows. 
A GEORGIAN STYLE VACANT POSSESSION. 
RESIDENCE 


For Sale by Auction in the 

Hanover Square Estate Room 

on Wednesday, September 17, 

at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
sold privately). 


Four reception rooms, 16 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, good domestic 
offices. Garages. 

79 Loose Boxes 
together with ample farm build- 
ings. Excellent water supply. 
Electric light. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Winchester. (Particulars 2/-). 


SOMERSET. TAUNTON 10 MILES 


Solicitors: Messrs. R.A.Rotherham 
& Co.,8, The Quadrant, Coventry. 





Stabling. Garages. 
Home Farm 
with Farmhouse of 5 bedrooms 
and bathroom. Model farm 
buildings. 

Four cottages. 
Well-timbered grounds. Lawns, 
kitchen garden. Ponds. The land 
carries an Attested Herd of Dairy 

Shorthorns. 

About 400 ACRES IN HAND. 
Possession Michaelmas, 1947. 
The Estate would be sold asa 
going concern. 

Fishing. Shooting. Hunting. 


Sea 14 miles. 
AN HISTORIC MANOR 
HOUSE 
erected of stone, completely 
modernised and standing about 
570 feet up on gravel soil 
facing south. 
Approached by drive of 100 yards 
with lodge (5 rooms and bathroom) 
at entrance. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, dance or 
playroom, kitchen with Aga. 
Central heating. Electric light. 
Telephone. Spring water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 





Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (12,853) 





Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, wW.1 Telegrams: 


(10 lines) ‘Galleries, Wesdo, London.”’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. — Maven 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER. NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


THE WEST HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1947 








By direction of the Normanby Estates Co., Ltd. ' 
Mallaig 6 miles, Fort William 40 miles, Inverness 60 miles, Oban 43 miles. 


The property includes Meoble Lodge in a glorious 

position between Loch Morar and Loch Beoraid— 

Scotland’s loveliest Loch. Excellently preserved and 
with all modern conveniences. 


THE MAGNIFICENT AND EXCEPTIONAL 
SPORTING ESTATE OF 


MEOBLE AND LETTER MORAR 


s Three reception rooms, 9 family bedrooms, 3 bath- 
extending to approximately 30,000 ACRES . : 


rooms, comfortable and convenient domestic offices. 
Stalkers’ and watchers’ houses. Boatmen’s and 
gardener’s houses. Small secondary lodge. Yacht 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF THE SCOTTISH 
and boat anchorage on Loch Morar. 


GLENS AND ONE OF THE FEW PRESERVED 

DEER FORESTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Included in the sale is the outside estate equipment’ 

with three motor launches. Small quantity of lodge 
furniture available at separate,valuation. 


Also salmon and trout fishing in Loch Morar, Meoble 
River and Loch Beoraid. 





>" —— 
ne. ovu® s: 

Solicitors: LAWRENCE GRAHAM & CO., 6, New Square, Lincoin’s Inn, London, W.C.2, and MAC! RTON & CO., 176, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

Land Agent: G. F. BAIRD, Esq. F.L.A.S., F.S.1., 111a, Sinclair Street, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire. 

Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 31941/2/3). 

a 4 By order of miss M. J. Ulark. AUCTION, FRIDAY,,AUGUST 15, 1947 
BETWEEN NEWBURY AND BASINGSTOKE DEVON 
Exeter 8 miles. 


“THE OLD HOUSE’’ KINGSCLERE 
CHARMING MODERNISED REGENCY RESIDENCE 
PICTURESQUE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE COLLEY HOUSE, 
TEDBURN ST. MARY 





Containing 3-4 reception - : 
! ; , ne Pretty views, occupying 
rooms, 6 principal and delightful position on out- 
4 attic bedrooms, bathroom. skirts of village. Accom- 
Lovely gardens. Outbuild- modation: Hall, 3 reception 
. 5 oe rooms, conservatory, cloak- 
ings. Cottage. Pasture room, 8 bedrooms, dressing 
land. room, 2 bathrooms, domes- 


tic offices (Aga). Garages, 
outbuildings. Delightful 
gardens. Electric light, 


In all about 7 ACRES water, partial central heat- 
To be sold by Auction in ing. Orchard. Paddock. 
8 ACRES 





Lots (unless previously 


sold privately). Vacant Possession. 


Particulars, price 1/-, from Auctioneers. 
Solicitors: WILLIAMS & JAMES, Norfolk House, Embankment, London, 
2 


W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), 





Joint Auctioneers: DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Market Place, 








Newbury (Tel. 1), and JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. and at London, etc. 
NEWCASTLE COURT, AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1947 
WITH POSSESSION OF THE LARGER PORTION. 
PRESTEIGNE, RADNORSHIRE IN THE HEART OF REALLY BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IN THE FAVOURITE 


SOUTH-WESTERN COTSWOLDS 
Tetbury 8 miles, Wotton-under-Edge 3 miles, Charfield L.M.S. 5 miles. 


THE WIDELY KNOWN RESIDENTIAL 
SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
THE OZLEWORTH PARK ESTATE 
Gloucestershire 
comprising A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, all on two 
floors, modernised and in good order, and well main- 
tained. SCRUBBETTS FARM (201 ACRES); 
HOLWELL FARM (72 ACRES); BULK FARM 
(514 ACRES); Block of accommodation land (116 

ACRES), three Lodges and thirteen Cottages. 

First-rate electricity supply to principal residence, 

buildings and various cottages, etc. Excellent water 
supply. 


=“ & Extending in all to about 715% ACRES. 


On the Herefordshire borders. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED AND MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms (7 fitted 
basins), 4 bathrooms, 2 dressing rooms. Complete offices 
with Aga cooker. Cottage and lodge. 


Central heating. Own water supply and electric light. 
Delightful grounds including 10} acres of matured beech. 


In all about 16 ACRES. (The Home Farm of about 
40 acres would also be sold.) 


For Sale by Private Treaty or by Auction at a later 








date. 
Full particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON- Solicitors: Messrs. TRETHOWAN & VINCENT & FULTONS, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 
STOPS, Cirencester, Glos. Tel. 334/5. Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 




















Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 











Victor Schuster, Bart. 


SUSSEX 


A few minutes’ walk from Wadhurst Station. Tunbridge Wells 6 miles, London about 
40 miles. On high ground with pleasant views. market town. 


By direction of Sir F. 


BERKS 


400 ft. above sea level with delightful views to the south. Under 2 miles from excellent 


oy 


FAIR CROUCH, WADHURST A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE reached by a drive with lodge, and containing 
Seven best bedrooms, 8 secondary and staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and Seven best bedrooms, 3 staff, 2 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. 


4 reception rooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating. Stabling, garages 
and cottages. 
Well timbered grounds with kitchen garden, park and woodlands. 


FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 
by private treaty "ow or by Auction in September next. 


Main water. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottages. Farmery. 
FOR SALE WITH OVER I5 ACRES 


Surveyors: Messrs. ASTLEY, COOK & FISHER, 1, Old Burlington Street, W.1. : 7 
Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. GRO. 3121. Sole Agents: WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. GRO. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Delightful situation, 7, miles from Gloucester. 


Small Residential Estate 
and Model Dairy Farm of 
44 acres (including 12 
acres of prolific orchard) 
with another 20 acres 
rented and a further 60 
acres with modernised 
far h ilabl for 





a 
Sate. 
The Farm is At‘ested and 

licensed T.f. 
Beautifully fitted 


Compact Residence 
of brick and tile. Labour- 





saving throughout. Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room and model offices. Electric light. Central heating. Garage for 3. 


First-class buildings including modern cowsheds with tubular fittings, model dairy, 
range of hunter boxes, large barns, etc. 
Cottage and pedigree herd and equip t available if required. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,477) 








BASINGSTOKE 5 MILES 


On the outskirts of the village. 


QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


of red brick standing 
375 ft. up facing south. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 10-12 bedrooms, 6 
bathrooms. Main electric 
light and water. Central 
heating. Stabling. Garage. 
Two cottages (in hand). 
Well - timbered = grounds. 
Kitchen garden, paddock, 
and woodland. 





ABOUT 92 ACRES (80 ACRES LET) 


¥OR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (33,147) 





SOMERSET 


Near Crewkerne. Rent £250 p.a. 
To be Let Unfurnished on Lease. 





Charming old Stone-built House with lovely views. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Fitzwilliam and Woodland Pytchley Country 


Six miles from Thrapston, 7 miles Oundle. 





AN Allractive Queen Anne Kesiuence 


NORTH CORNWALL 


Overlooking golf course, ', mile from sea. 





Three reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms, bathroom. Main Four reception, 9 principal bedrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms, | Modern Red Brick and Tiled Residence facing South. 
» 6-8 8, oe. 


» Tec op: Saha ¢ Seahii ; 2 store rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
electric light and power. Garage for 2. Stabling and | fyoctrice central heating. 
room. Timbered grounds. 


gardener’s cottage. Beautiful old-world gardens. Kitchen 
and fruit gardens and orchard, etc. 
Four fields and another cottage by arrangement. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Vacant Possession 
D. 


Main water and electricity. | Hall, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All 

Garage, 3 loose boxes, groom’s | Main services. Central heating. Garage. Garden of 

Swimming pool, tennis court. 
Modern cottage. 

About 6, ACRES. 

POSSESSION OCTOBER FOR SALE FREEHOL 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,143) 


about 3, ACRE. Kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY . (42,680) 








Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.”’ 











Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 











OXFORDSHIRE 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCE KNOWN AS “ FAIR MILE END ” 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


Conveniently placed on the outskirts of the town. 


Comprising: Four bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, domestic offices, ample cupboard accommodation. 

Central heating. Main electricity and power. Main 
water, gas and telephone. 


Attractively laid out garden with lawns, many fruit trees, 
etc., in all about 


¥, ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN ON 
COMPLETION 


which Messrs. NICHOLAS will offer for Sale by 
Public Auction (unless previously disposed of) at 
the Masonic Hall, Reading, on Monday, July 28, 1947, 
at 3 p.m. 
Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained from 
the Auctioneers’ Office: 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
W.1, and 1, Station Road, Reading. 





NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W1: 1,STATION ROAD. READING 
IN THE HEART OF GLORIOUS DEVON 





Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London”’ 
“Nicholas, Reading’’ 





Just placed in the Market. 
‘*THE GRANGE’’ LAPFORD 


A SMALL BUT DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE PRIN- 
CIPALLY GEORGIAN IN CHARACTER 
Delightfully placed within a mile of main line station, 
17 of Exeter. 

Six-seven bedrooms, 3 baths., 3 reception rooms, square 
hall, capital domestic offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY'S WATER. 

Two cottages. Garage and stabling. Charming gardens, 
orchard and paddock 
A bright and cheerful House ready to step into. 

3%, ACRES IN ALL 


which will be Sold by Auction at an early date, unless 
sold privately meanwhile. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 





SUSSEX, EAST GRINSTEAD 
On high ground in a rural and secluded setting, yet on the outskirts of the town, protected 
by well-timbered parklands of an adjoining estate. Facing south with views to Ashdown 
Forest and South Downs. 


Exceptionally choice and 
expensively fitted Residence 
after the style of Tudor 
Manor House. 
Designed in 1902 by well- 
known architect. Four 
reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 
dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms. 
Oak parquet floors and 
panelling. 

Unique system of concealed 
central heating. Main 
Services. 
Superior cottage (4 rooms). 
Garage for 3 cars with 
chauffeur’s flat over. 


Skilfully planned gardens by well-known firm of landscape gardeners. Hard tennis court, 
water garden with stream. Dutch garden, orchard, and two enclosures of meadowland. 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £15,000 WITH 10 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. Regent 2481. 








Regent 2481 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


‘LINDEN HOUSE,” COUSLEY WOOD, WADHURST, 
SUSSEX 


In a superb situation on the Sussex highlands. 





Architect designed and 
built in 1938.  Skilfully 
planned and fitted regard- 
less of expense. Four recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Main services. 


Centralheating. Garage for 
2. Delightful but inex- 
pensive gardens. Orchard. 


3 ACRES 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN SEPTEMBER 


voint Sole Agents: F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CaRD & Co., 7, London Road, Tunbridge 
Wells (Tel. 46), or F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines: 


Telegrams : 


‘Selanlet. Piccv. London”’ 








EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 
A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED RESIDENCE 


with superb views. 


Five principal and 2 
» 


2 dressing rooms, 3 





secondary ete, 
reception rooms 


and study, 


Central heating and main services. 


Garage with flat. 


Cottage. 


Pleasure gardens on a southern slope, orchards, 
woodland, in all about 91; ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

Ayents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
St. James's, S.W.1. (C.12,033) 


3 bathrooms, 
offices. 


meadow, 


Street, 


Three reception and 


room, With oak 


Own electric light, 


water. 
Garages. Stabling. 


Farm House 
(let). 


Home 


ings 


pasture 
ing inall to 





floors 


panelling, 11 bedrooms, 


billiards 


and 
3 bath- 


rooms, usual offices. 


Company's 
Modern drainage. 


Lodge. 


and Build- 


Matured gardens and grounds, 
and woodlands, extend- 


ABOUT 56 ACRES 


Full details of the Agents: 


SURREY, NEAR GUILDFORD 


Adjoining picturesque village and in delightful undulating country. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH HOME FARM 





£14,000 FREEHOLD 


Additional Land available if required. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


Arlington Street, St. James's, 


S.W.l. 


(3.52,265) 





Bu order of the 


Administrators of the late A 


. . &. 


J. Harrey’s Estate. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Delightful view to the South Downs. 


Occupying splendid position in this most favoured locality twixt London and the Coast. 


Convenient for trains, buses and coaches. 


Nearly 500 feet up. 


Sylvan surroundings. 


* FULWOOD HOUSE,” DURFORD WOOD, PETERSFIELD 


Architect designed modern Resi- 
dence of style, containing hall, 
3 southern reception rooms and 
a garden room, en suite, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, compact offices. 
central heating. Co.'s 


Part 
electric light and water. 


Garage, chauffeur’s quarters, 
heated greenhouses, charming 
gardens and grounds, woodlands 
and kitchen garden, in all about 


16 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 2 Lots at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 





S.W.1, on Wednesday, September 24, 1947, unless sold privately. 





Garage. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL 


PINE AND HEATHER COUNTRY 


Between Farnham and Frensham 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 


in a woodland setting. 


Main services. 


Lovely wooded grounds. 





Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, compact offices, 


Central heating. 


Excellent bungalow for gardener. 


Kitchen garden between 


6 and 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 














Solicitors: Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mall, SW, Joint Sole Agents and Auctioneers: JOHN DOWLER Particulars the Sole Agents: . 
& CO., 2, High Street, Petersfield, Hants, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. rgd Street, St. Fences, sare om "Guan 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 2 
ws eromreuse” __BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY —— 
LONDON, S.W.3 9 1152-3 
13 MILES EXETER 6 MILES EDGE OF DARTMOOR SURREY 
400 ft. up facing south. Daily for London. Wonderful position. 
THIS CHARMING OLD- BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
WORLD COTTAGE Modernised and in perfect order. 
Oak panelling, oak beams, Main electricity. Co.’s water. Central heating. 
open fireplaces. Electric Three very fine reception rooms; excellent offices; Esse cooker, etc.; 7 bedrooms 


hold with P; 


Fr 





» only 








£3,750 





light and modern conveni- 
ences. Lounge 21 ft. x 18 ft., 
dining room, 3 bed., bath. 
Garage, stabling. Pretty 
gardens with pretty stream. 
A STREAM RUNS AT 
THE BOTTOM. 


50 ACRES 
Pasture, rough grazing and 
woods. 





(fitted basins h. and c¢.); 
Stabling. 


2 maids’ rooms; 3 bathrooms. 
Garage 3 cars. 
Very charming but inexpensive gardens, well timbered. 


Two greenhouses, one with 


grape vine producing 200 bunches. 


Excellent Cottage, 3 bed, 


Sole Agents: 


9 ACRES 


& BALpRY, 





2 sitting rooms. 


FREEHOLD. 
Recommended as ‘one “—; he most charming properties now in the market. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY 


184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 














NORTH WILTS 
VACANT POSSESSION of major portion, BLUNSDON ABBEY ESTATE 


CAPITAL 


Smaller Residence and 3 acres; 


FARM with RESIDENCE, 
small 
Agricultural and Building Land; Cottage with 3 beds; 


good buildings, 
Dwelling House 


3 cottages and 387 
with 11 
Market Garden with Cottage. 


ACRES. 


acres; 140 acres 


To be Offered For Sale by Auction at The Goddard Arms Hotel, Swindon, on 
July 28, 1947, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars (price 1/-) from 


R. J. TUCKETT & SON, 11, Wood Street, Swindon, and Tetbury, Glos. 





The 


gas and electricity. 


By direction of the Trustees 


Lodge at 
gardens. 
available. 


privately) by COLLINS & COLLINS, Auctioneers, 
V.1. Mayfair 6248/9. 


Solicitors: 


well-known residential property 
Close to Station, 


GREGORY ROWCLIFFE & CO., 


For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession 
WHITE HILL, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS. 
Town, Common and Golf Course. 

CHARMING OLD ENGLISH RESIDENCE 400 ft. 
Hall, 4.5 reception, 8 best and 6 secondary bedrooms, 3 bath, central heating, Cos.’ 
entrance to the carriage drive. 
Tennis lawn, kitchen and rose gardens, orchard, stabling, garage, 
In allabout 5 ACRES. For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless sold 
50, Brook Street, Mayfair, ane 


up, enjoying views to the South, 


water. 
Well-timbered old-world 
extra cottage 


a Bedford Row, W. 





Six 
dre 


1%, 





Situate on high ground and in 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
Staffcottages. 


including hard tennis court. 


VACANT POSSESSION 








OVERLOOKING LOVELY VALE OF MICKLEHAM 


GENTLEMAN’S BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
GE a silent 


perfect decorative order. 


principal bedrooms, 2 
ssing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Double garage. 
ACRES pleasure grounds 


ALL SERVICES. 


PRICE £8,950 
FREEHOLD 


ARNOLD 


IN THE 





& SON, Leatherhead. Tel.: 3494 
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Regent 
4304 
MEMPERS 


OF THE 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AUCTIONEERS’ 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND 


28b, ALBEMARLE S~., 
PICCADILLY, W.1° 
INSTITUTES 





: WEST BYFLEET 
Enjoying all the benefits of beautiful country yet within 35 
minutes of London by splendid service of electric trains. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent order and ready for immediat pati 
Dining room, drawing room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
main services. Large garage. 
Charming well-timbered gardens, orchard, etc. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. (17,899) 
WEST SUSSEX 
About half a mile from the coast and within easy reach of 
Itchenor, Chichester and Goodwood. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 
plendidly sit ina luded position. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Annexe at present used as gardener’s cottage and con- 
taining sitting-room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. 
Two garages, piggery, outbuildings. 
Inexpensive gardens including kitchen garden, ete., in all 
ABOUT '% ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,755) 


HAYES, KENT 

Situate in a fine position on high ground near bus routes and 

within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
containing hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Small matured garden in well-maintained condition. 

PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 








dat 








(17,865) 





IN THE HEART OF EXMOOR 
Occupying a unique situation, facing south and commanding 
extensive views. 

The exceptionally attractive Property 


known as 
WINSFORD GLEBE, NEAR MINEHEAD 
designed by and erected under the supervision of an 
architect. 
| 





Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, attic 
rooms. 
COTTAGE FARM BUILDINGS 
Range of stabling and garages. 

Delightful ornamental gardens, parklike grounds, 
tennis court, bathing pool, pasture, etc., in all 
ABOUT 60 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

Joint Agents: OSKORN & MERCER, as above, and 
Messrs. CHANIN & THOMAS, 1, Bancks Street, Minehead, 





SIDMOUTH 
Occupying an excellent position in this delightful part of the 
Devon coast only a few hundred yards from the sea. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
mains services. Central heating 
Large garage. Useful outbuildings. 


Matured gardens with lawns, flower borders, kitchen 
garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17.846) 





PINNER 
Ina first-class residential area only 12 miles fromthe West End. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Built about 20 years ago and occupying a quiet 
position. 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Double Garage. 

Delightful garden of about ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 
Ayvents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,596) 

NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
Delightfully situate near to a village amidst richly wooded 
country. 

AN OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
which has been reconstructed and added to. 
Four reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating 
Bungalow. Oast House. Garage with flat. 

The gardens and grounds extend to ABOUT 3 ACRES 

with crnamental trees and shrubs, kitchen garden, 

orchard, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


as above. 














Somerset. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,895) 
3, MOUNT ST.., ices 
LONDON. W'’ 1032-33 








FORTY-FIVE MINUTES SOUTH WEST OF LONDON 


Sole 


Agents: 


Two garages and other useful outbuildings. 
part-walled gardens. 


HOME FARM WITH GOOD BUILDINGS, 2 COTTAGES 
PARKLIKE GRASS AND ARABLE LAND 
FREEHOLD £19,500. 

OR HOUSE AND GARDEN ONLY £11,500 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


In a delightful rural setting convenient for main line station with unrivalled train service. 
FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
OF ABOUT 73 ACRES 


FASCINATING 


with picturesque elevations of aged toned red bricks relieved by a certain amount of old oak 
timbers and a mellow tiled roof. Nine bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
and music room, day nursery and garden room, up-to-date offices. In perfect order, full of 
characteristic features combined with modern amenities. Central heating. 

Co.’s water. 


l6th-CENTURY HOUSE 


Main electricity. 
Main drainage. 

Modernised cottage with garage. Delightful 
Hard tennis court. 


EARLY POSSESSION 














44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 0911 (2 lines) 
Regent 2858 





By direction of Captain V. Bonham-Carter. 


Notice of Sale by Auction at Newbury on Thursday, 
September 4, 1947, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately) 
with Vacant Possession. 


BEACON HOUSE, INKPEN, BERKS. 


34 miles from Kintbury, 5 from Hungerford, s from Newbury. 
600 feet above sea level, southern aspect, lovely views of the 
Hampshire Downs and Inkpen Beacon. Frequent buses 
from village. 
ACCOMMODATION: Three sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms (one 
with basin), night nursery, bathroom (with basin), gentle- 
man’s cloakroom, 2 heated linen cupboards, kitehen with 
Esse cooker. Main electricity and power. Telephone. 
Septic tank drainage. Independent hot-water boiler, also 
(as an alternative) electric immersion bar. Simple gardens 
and grounds. 
FARMERY: Garage, dairy, open barn, fuel store, horse box, 
standings for 6 cows, also land of about 20 ACRES 
(watered and fenced in first-class order. Graded “A” as 
a farm and the vendor has a TT.T. Attested herd). 
Illustrated particulars with plan from the Solicitors: 
Messrs. H. E. & W. Bury, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, and the joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 (Regent 0911), 
and Messrs. DREWEATT WATSON & BARTON, Market 
Square, Newbury, Berks (Newbury 1). 


By divection of the personal representatives of the late Capt: 
R.A. Heath, 


CLANVILLE LODGE, NEAR 
ANDOVER, HANTS. 


Notice of Sale by Auction on September 9, 1947, in 
London (unless sold privately meanwhile). 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and atties, 
modern conveniences, 


In a park together with lodge, cottage and farmhouse 


(service tenancies). 


Extensive farm buildings (home of an Attested and T.T. 
herd of pedigree Dairy Shorthorns, (and about 119 ACRES 
(all in hand), 


Solicitors: Messrs. STILEMAN, NEATE & TOPPING, 16. 
Southampton Place, W.C.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, S.W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 


OUTSTANDINGLY BEAUTIFUL OLD TIMBER- 
FRAMED HOUSE WITH HIGH CEILINGS 


Large lounge, music room, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. Main water. 
Gardens of great charm, in all 3 ACRES 
PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44 St. James's Place, 
S.W (L.R.21,771) 





CHILTERN HILLS 
Easy daily reach. 


OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR 
FARMHOUSE 


Sympathetically enlarged and modernised and now in 

first-class order. Entrance hall, magnificent galleried 

lounge 33 ft. x 24 ft. 6 in., 4 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Modern 

drainage. Garages. Nice gardens with numerous fruit 
trees capable of producing a substantial income. 


IN ALL 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,000 


Near buses and shops. 
} 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
(L.R.21,973) 





CALVERTON PLACE, NORTH 
BUCKS. 


ride to Bletehley 


Euston in one hour. alsoto Birmingham and the 


fast trains to 
North. 


Short motor Junction witl 


THE RESIDENCE IS GEORGIAN IN CHARACTER 
in splendid order and stands in a small park of 24 ACRES 
with stream. 


Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, dressing 


room, 4 maids’ rooms, 4 bathrooms, als > self-contained flat. 


Main electricity and power. Central heating. 


Cottage with bathroom. 


Hard tennis court. Walled kitchen 


garden. 


Garage and stabling. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


Thoroughly recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, London Office, 44, St. James's Place, 8.W.1. 
(L.R.12,250) 





BERKSHIRE 
Pleasant rural district within easy daily reach. 
EXCELLENT RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8-11 bed and dressing rooms 


(dependent on whether a cottage is formed), 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main services. 


Garages. Stabling. Bungalow. Hard tennis court. 


23 ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,000. OPEN TO OFFER 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. Rez-nt ool. (L.R.21,980) 
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—_—" GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “*spthaagss~ 


Belgrave Sq. 
1s teen (ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 





TO-DAY’S BARGAIN OWNER MUST SELL BUCKS. CHARMING WEST SUSSEX 
Outskirts of village. Near South Downs. 
£3,500 WITH IMMEDIATE GEORGIAN HOUSE : 


Secluded but near village. On bus route. Easy access London CHARACTER HOUSE, PART EARLY 
POSSESSION vaiaoune GEORGIAN 


Recently redecorated. In excellent order. Eight bed., 
CHARMING OLD DOUBLE COTTAGE | 3 bath.,3 rec. rooms. Main services. Part central heating. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, large 


RESIDENCE Aga cooker. Garage. Cottage. Annexe suitable for kitchen. Main electricity. 
cottage. Modern cottage. Garage. 
Part thatched, in excellent order. Five bed., 2 bath., DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS. Well-kept lawns. Tennis court. Kitchen garden. 


4 rec. rooms, 2 kitchens. Usable as one or two houses. a 
, i ‘ * Kitchen garden and paddock. 
Main water and electricity. Heated by hot pipes. Garage. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 




















5 ACRES 
HALF-ACRE PRETTY GARDENS FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION ON 
FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS P 4 
Situate in village, 13 miles Cambridge, on Hunts borde, Would be divided. COMPLETION 
Recomme bese by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, Owner's Agents: GEROGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above 
treet, London, W.1. (Bx 538) 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (6616) (D.2165) 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M API EB & C [ 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.L 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 
HILLINGTON, WALTON-ON-THAMES SURREY—KINGSWOOD DISTRICT 
Few minutes from station, 26 minutes Waterloo. 10 minutes station. Electric train service. 
Very attractive modern Charming modern Resi- 


Residence. Choice decora- dence in delightful district. 
% E Eight bed-dressing rooms, 
tions. Oak-panelled study, 3 bathrooms, 3 fine recep- 
panelled dining room, tion rooms, e+ kitchen, 
das ; owt ete. Special decorations. 
charming drawing ee Central heating. Oak floors. 
large lounge, 8 bed-dressing 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Parquet Garage 3-4 cars and out- 
floors. Main services. buildings. 


Picturesque garden with 

formal] rose garden. Alpine 
garden with lily — 
ow ns, kitchen garden, etc. 
ACRES 


Garage for 2 cars. 


Very attractive and shady 








garden of about 1 ACRE. in all about 2 
To be sold by Auction on September 10 next or privately beforehand. FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 








iit ALFRED PEARSON & SON samitichm 





; a HAMPSHIRE WITHIN DAILY REACH OF LONDON 
IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY one mile main line station, 1 hour Waterloo. An Attractive Country Residence in Hampshire 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND FLEET setae) ys se 8 Miles from Basingstoke and only 3 minutes’ walk from the 


Occupying a delightfully secluded position in nicely main line station 


An old-fashioned country residence in an open position timbered grounds with paddock, 
INA 


enjoying extensive views, 14 miles Crondall village. : 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 
Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, 


: “ct mes 5 , eta he Sr 3 bath, 4 excellent reception rooms and well arranged 
Formerly an old Farmhouse, the residence has been Model offices. Main electricity and water. Central 





modernised and fitted with central heating and electricity PORTING. GONE AARON, ‘om, good cottage. Double offices 
throughout. Main water and gas are also connected. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION CO’S ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. CENTRAL 
Six bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, Photo available. HEATING 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, maid’s sitting room, etc. 
FLEET, HANTS Useful outbuildings including double garage, stabling, and 
Garage, stabling and barn. In a most favoured residential area near golf and under an Gardener's Cottage 


hour from Waterloo. 
CHOICE WELL-FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Five bedrooms all with basins (h. and ¢.), bathroom, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, sun lounge, capital domestic 


Well-established grounds including ornamental lawns, 
productive kitchen garden, orchard, ete. 


Small but attractive laid out garden, 


IN ALL OVER 1 ACRE 








offices. Garage. ; : IN ALL ABOUT 3!, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION All main services. Central hez ogg —, garden. 
, ; ’ ee ee acne oranda oe Freehold for Sale with Early Possession. Price 
For Sale privately or by Auction during September. By Auction at an early date or privately now. £10,000. 








‘[ RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


. : e 1 pe ae Pa 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: “ Cornishmen, London. : 








ERKS. 23 miles Egham and Windsor. Secluded position. FINE OLD GEORGIAN VERY Foe enneA. —— = astananpangind 


RESIDENCE. Four reception, 3 bath, 8-10 bed. Central heating. All main . 
services. Telephone. Large garage. Stabling with rooms over. Cottage. Charming 40 miles north-west of 
gardens, hard tennis court, kitchen garden and paddock and private backwater with London. 
boathouse. 3 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9,088) 
Absolutely first-rate order 























URNHAM ON CROUCH. For sale, £10,000 excellent character Residence, with Mpegs gen S anti- 
converted three flats. Ground floor flat available for letting, £225 p.a (3 bed, + sonny wld Tt eee 
2 bath, 2 reception, kitchen, garage and 2 rooms over), other two flats PRODUCING tury luxury has been unob- 
£400 P.A. —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,137) trusively added. Lounge 
hall, 3 sitting (all over 20 ft. 
8,000 GUINEAS 38 ACRES long), 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
OTSWOLDS, = | miles Cheltenham. 850 ft. up, extensive views, very secluded. rooms. Co.’s electricity and 
ATTRACTIVE BLACK-AND-WHITE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Hall, water. Electric tube heat- 
3 reception, 2 bath, 7 bed. Electric light. Garage, stables, cottage. Orchard, 9 acres ing. Garages, etc. Timber- 
woodland, remainder pasture.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (5,621) studded grounds and pad- 
: dock about 4 ACRES 
&. REGIS. Lovely sea and coastal views. MODERN CHARACTER FREEHOLD. £8,500. 
HOUSE: Lounge hall, 3 reception, bath., 6 bed. Main electric light and water. 
Telephone. Garage. Grounds of 542 ACRES with fine collection of trees and shrubs, OWNER LEAVING ENGLAND. MUST SELL 
7 Beatle hediny we a. aed FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & Co., Inspected: WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 
HEPSTOW AND SEVERN TUNNEL. £6,000. Four miles both stations, h-CENTURY BEAUTY IN RURAL ESSEX. Restored by architect. Cloaks, 
outskirts small village. WELL-BUILT STONE RESIDENCE, 400 ft. up, “4 17"; sitting, 4 bed., bath. Mains, central heating. Garage, cottage, lovely gardens, 
nae sg beg Bee 3 reception, 2 bath., 6 bed. and dressing rooms. Aga cooker. Pasture. 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500. 
Electric light. Telephone. Garage, stable. Productive gardens of over AN ACRE. 
> . coe a an 2 a a open ERIOD HOME, 2 miles Essex coast, in perfect condition. Cloaks, 3 sitting. - bed. 
ime Gene ry and recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South P (basins), bath. Central heating, mains, Garage. Swim pool. ’ Ore %, 











CRES. FREEHOLD £7,000. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





SUPERB SMALL TUDOR REPLICA ADJOINING ADDINGTON GOLF COURSE 





ABOUT SIX 
Sole Agents: 


Unique position. 


ABOUT ELEVEN MILES FROM LONDON 


In perfect order; sumptuously equipped; oak floors; oak 
doors; old Tithe Barn tiles. Six bed and dressing rooms, 
3 well-fitted bathrooms, delightful lounge, facing south, 
29 ft. x 19 ft., dining room, hall, compact domestic offices. 
SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER. 


ALL MAIN 


Garage. 


Delightful gardens and woodland. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Gro. 


Entirely protected by woodlands and open spaces. 





ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 
3131). 











"Tel. 308. A. W. NEATE & SONS rel 8 
Tel. 304 Tel. 8 
NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
“ENBORNE LODGE,” NEWBURY 
400 feet above sea leavel, 2 miles Newbury Station, one hour by rail from London. 
ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE AND FOUR 
PROPERTIES IN THIS FAVOURED ESTATE COTTAGES. 
DISTRICT. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND MAGNI- 


Spacious, sunny and easily worked accommo- 
dation. 


Central hall, 4 grand reception rooms, 7 prin- 
cipal bedrooms (mostly with basins), boudoir 
6 well-fitted bathrooms. 
Ample staff quarters. 


and dressing rooms, 


IN EXCELLEN 


T REPALK LHROUUGHOLUT 





FICENTLY TIMBERED PARKLANDS. 


Garages for 8, and stabling. 


Main electricity. Central heating. Main 


water and gas. Modern drainage. 


AND FITTED WITH ALL CONVENIENCES. 


FREEHOLD OF ABOUT 135 ACRES FOR SALE PRIVATELY NOW, OR BY AUCTION LATER 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 
OXTED 


SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
Tels 240 
REIGATE 2938 and 3793 


IBBET’T, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





ASMALL I7th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


of great historic interest. 





ENT. In unspoilt country yet within daily reach of 
London. THIS PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE 
full of old oak, inglenook fireplaces and other features, con- 
taining 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, and 
modern domestic offices. Small bungalow. Garage for 3, 
ete. About 15 ACRES in all, including gardens, tennis 
court, orchard, ete. Main water and central heating. 
Private electricity. _ Modern drainage. 
£7,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 46). 





Two Charming Properties on the beautiful Limpsfield 
Common. 


A REALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


in excellent order and containing: Six bedrooms, 2 dressing 


rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Co.’s water and electricity and main drainage. 
Two garages. Grounds include tennis lawn, kitchep 
garden, etc., in all about ONE ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOME IN A 


LOVELY GARDEN 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic 

offices include staff sitting room. AI] main services are 

connected. Garage for 3. Charming gardens and grounds 
including tennis court, in all about 2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,150 


Recommended by the Owner's Sole 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station 


Agents: IBBETT, 
Road East, Oxted. 





Tel.: Oxted 240, 


LUXURIOUS MODERN HOME 


40 mins. by road London. Amidst superb countryside with 
far-reaching views. Designed by Ernst Freud. Full S. aspect. 





bath., 3 


Four bed., 3 


BETCHWORTH, SURREY. 

reception, (lounge 24 ft. x 17 ft. 3 in.), compact 

beautifully fitted domestic offices. Main services, Central 

heating. Double garage. 115 ACRES charming garden. 
Must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

Freehold for Sale, private, or by Auction September. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 47, High 
Reigate (Tel, 2938 and 3793). 


Street, 











SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS © 





Vacant Possession at Michaelmas. 





KASTLEIGH FARM 
Illustrated particulars and pians, price 2/6, from the Joint Auctioneers: DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury, and WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Salisbury, 
Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 








ONE OF THE BEST 


in one ring fence, 


In excellent heart. 


To be offered first in ONE LOT. 


EASTLEIGH FARM 


AGRICULTURAL 
1,133 ACRES OF GRAND PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURAL LAND 


Two other Farmhouses, 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 


THE PEASEMORE ESTATE, NEWBURY 


73 miles from Newbury, 19 from Reading, 20 from Oxford, and 56 from London. 


ESTATES IN THE DISTRICT. 


Noted for its Corn and Stock production, 
with attractive Brick and Tiled Old Manor House containing 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 


3 reception rooms. 


23 cottages and 3 sets of farm buildings. 


For many years in the occupation of the owner, who is now going abroad. 


If not so sold, then divided as follows:— 


PEASEMORE MANOR AND GLEBE FARMS 
ROUGHDOWN FARM 


405 ACRES 
545 ACRES 


183 ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately), on Thursday, August 28, 1947, 
at 3 p.m., at The Chequers Hotel, Newbury. 


Wilts, and at 








161 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ.. LONDOY w.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





DORKING, SURREY 


Secluded position on the outskirts of the town. 





Beautifully appointed Modern House in finely 
gardens. Long drive. Nine beds., 4 baths., 
reception. All main services. Garage (2 flats over). 


FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Lodge. 


An ideal property for the yachtsman. 


| OVERLOOKING THE SOLENT 





timbered Facing south with lovely views to Isle of Wight. Five 
4 panelled beds., bath., 3 reception. Electric light. Main water. 
Cottage. Matured garden with stream and miniature lake. 


FOR SALE WITH 2', ACRES 





Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





BETWEEN ALTON AND BASINGSTOKE 
Favourite sporting part of Hants. Beautiful unspoiled 
country. 


re te 





CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on two floors. Eight beds., 2 baths, 3 reception. Main ser- 
vices. Central heating. Two cottages. Finely timbered 
gardens and park-like meadowland. 


FOR SALE WITH 31 ACRES 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., as above. 

































BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS ,1°5i: Prone: A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. oct at 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED. Oxt. 975 


Crawley 528 





ON THE BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND SURREY 


In an excellent position, over 300 feet above sea level: 415 miles from Horley, East Grinstead 





The Property is conveniently located for bus and rail services and provides a country 


31% miles. Lingfield 4 miles. 
A DISTINCTIVE AND COMPACT FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Standing in well wooded parkland of ABOUT 42 ACRES 


are a feature of the property 


HAM, SURREY 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 





Entrance hall, 3 reception Main electricity, water and drainage. Telephone. Two garages. 

rooms, billiards or games About 11, ACRES gardens. The house is in good order and VACANT POSSESSION 
room, winter garden, 9 bed- will be given on completion of the purchase. 

rooms, 4 bathrooms, well- PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. — Ref. 209. 


planned domestic offices. 


RURAL POSITION IN SUSSEX 


Half mile from local station, 34 miles main line for daily journey London. Bus route 


WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE WITH SOUTH ASPECT 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, conservatory, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. 


within 200 yards. 





Two good lodges, chauffeur’s 


i ea aaa toy FOUR MILES FROM THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
Detached garage and stable GEORGIAN HOUSE in high position with good views. Four reception rooms, 10 
block. bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main water, electricity and drainage. 


The gardens and grounds 


Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Three cottages. 
ABOUT 32 ACRES. FREEHOLD £13,000. Ref. 358. 





with a wealth of specimen 
trees and flowering shrubs, 


heated glasshouses. 


house well equipped with modern conveniences in charming surroundings within easy 2 attics, 2 bathrooms. 


reach of London. 
Iustrated particulars from BERNARD T 


PE & 








ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A SUSSEX VILLAGE 
rose and kitchen gardens, On bus route and within daily journey of London, 

WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
in gardens of ABOUT 1 ACRE. Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
Annexe suitable for professional use or staff rooms. Central 
heating. Telephone. 
PARTNERS, as above. VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £7,950. Ref. 1695, 


Main drainage,, water and electricity. Three garages. 













































































































































































































































































































CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


> 


2- per line. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





Auctioneers and Valuers, Is, Ushers Quay, 


RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD. 
will offer for Sale by Public Auction at The 


is 


Hall, 4 reception, 7 bed., 2 dressing, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Main electricity. 
Garage 4 ocars. Squash court, delightful 


electricity. 


Hall, 


AUCTIONS small farmery. 


IHustrated particulars from the Auctioneers, plantation and 3. cottages 


20 acres, Fishing. Possession, An additional 46 acres of land with orchard, FOR SALE 


can be had if 


COUNTY KILKENNY, EIRE Leominster (Tel. 211), Hereford and Tenbury desired. For Sale by Auction at the Sproat SSEX. In the Tendering Hundred. 


Dublin. 


DORKING 
Delightful situation on sandy sub-soil. 


Charming Modern Residence, 2 floors only. 4 
reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 kitchens, 2. bath- the 
rooms. Double garage. Lovely garden and Office: 
woodland about 2 acres. Freehold with 
Possession, By —— July 28 (unless sold 

ore). 


? garages 


Tying for 


KILCREENE HOUSE Wells. Hotel, Williton, on TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, Charming small Georgian Residence, part 
Charming Country Residence with 100 acres E 1947, at g m. Printed particulars of 16th century, half timbered, standing in 
of prime land for Sale. The Auction of above svosae = QUIRKE, M.1 A.A The Auctioneers: sheltered position facing south, with attrac- 
will be held at 18, Ushers Quay, Dublin, on Dublin and Tipperary, RISDON HOSEGOOD & MORLE tively laid out garden comprising 14 acres of 
rUESDAY. AUGUST 19 NEXT, at 3 o'clock, will offer for Kale “re Public Auction at their 15, The Avenue, Minehead, Somerset, or of | fruit, flowers, and vegetable gardens, with 






by directions of Mrs. W. L. Newell. aa Wosnaa ian gree SP gag et et the — itors: Messrs. THORNE & BOWMAN, spacious lawns and swimming pool. The house 
Fine old Family Mansion solidly built on an ra RSDAY aK ~ Tur ateaeen. , Bancks Street, Minehead, Somerset. recently redecorated throughout and com- 
elevated position, Four reception, & family the convenient sized Country Mansion and SEVENOAKS (NEAR) pletely modernised, with central heating, h. 
bedrooms, dressing rooms, bathrooms, 5 maids nls Sah AS High up with glorious views yet quite secluded, 28d _c._all bedrooms, Accommodation com- 
and other apartments, usual domestic offices. CRANAGH CASTLE, TEMPLEMORE DARENT HULME. SHOREHAM prises 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, kitchen, bath- 
Central heating. Eleetrie light from Shannon phe Residence, built in 176%. comprises: Fine A dignified small Country House with 9 bed., — T00M, Separate w.c. and cloakroom, All main 
scheme, — Modern sanitation, — Telephone. cntrance hall, drawing room, dining room, 4 bath., 4 recep., 3 garages, chauffeur’s flat, Services, | garage, outbuildings and green- 
Centre of good hunting country, Outside: jiprary, and pantry, kitchen with Esse lodge. “Lovely gardens inexpensive to main- house. Situated in period village one mile 
Pleasure grounds, garden, splendid loose boxes, stove 6 Spacious bedrooms and 3 dressing — tain. Hard tennis court. Kitchen garden, fruit,  Castal town. Price £6,500 Freehold. Pos- 
lofts, harness room, hay barn, 3 grooms’ cot- rooms, bathroom and oratory. Adjoining the — glasshouses, Pretty timbered parkland, in all session by arrangement.— Box 7. 
cogs and ether wanes, ai in good repair. residence is the old Norman Castle, in perfect s} Acres. Vacant Possession. Ideal for City LOUCESTERSHIRE, between Glouces- 
Held subject to a terminable annuity of ronair, used) as servants’ quarters. The man. Auction at the London Auction Mart ter and Chepstow, on high ground over- 
ni ge ad pce tRengy seg brochure easure gardens are delightful and spacious, on Tuesday, July 29, 1947, at 2.30. p.m. een f the River Severn, a beautiful ne 
am pe et A agg gle ce all peng Tennis courts. Walled-in fruit, vegetable and — Illustrated particulars of Solicitors: Messrs. dential Property with 4 rec., 10 bed. anc 

arertsgapvee- ta sont haga see flower garden. Two glasshouses. Two acres MARSHALL & HICKS BEACH, 10, New Square, — dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. — Garages, 
Auctioncers and Valuers. 40, Parliament of orchard. First yard with 5 loose boxes, 3 Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, or of Auctioneers: lodge, well laid out grounds and about 30 

GANLY & SONS, LTD., M.LAA foaling boxes, 3 horse stalls, barn, fuel house, WATKIN & WATKIN acres. Vacant Possession. Price £13,500. 
‘ -» M.LA.A. 


saddle room, ete. Second yard: Tonbridge (Tel. 773) and Reigate (Tel. 2330 Apply, COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY, Estate 


sheds, calf shed and piggery, etc. A lucrative 
dairy business has been carried on in adjoining 
Village by the owner. Workman's cottage on 
lands. 


WADHURST, EAST SUSSEX 


Is cows, 2 loose boxes, implement and 2830). 


Agents, Ross-on-Wye. 





WE 2 miles S.R.S 
MESSRS. CUBITT. 4 “A : sail “ BURNORTH,” MAYFIELD LANE 
Pleasantly situated Residence on ridge 530 ft. “saree ae BE stat 
HEREFORDSHIRE high and with excellent views and standing furnished for long, period. 


In the lovely Wye Valley. 


3 miles from Hereford. 


grounds, pair cottages. 164 acres” land. 
Fishing. Early possession. About 7 
2. The convenient sized Country Residence 
BREINTON LODGE The 


3 miles from Hereford. 


Hall, 3 reception, 6 bed., 2 bathrooms. Main ag 
Garage 2 cars. Garden half an comprising 


tion rooms, 


Chartered 


well back from road. Four bedrooms, 3 recep- 
usual offices. Garage. Charming 


Surveyors and Auctioneers, 48, Possibly grouse moor.—Apply Box 729. 


Valuable Freehold Agricultural Property 


“ BYE FARM,” WASHFORD 


a 


vi: . >, ‘ke nding > acres in all. . - 
Law Society's Rooms, Hereford, on WEDNES- ae ong ge gee lg Plt Pring oh nm “year water. No young 
DAY, AUGUST 20, 1947, at 3 p.m.: Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, on Box 742 - an arene 
The beautifully appointed Regency style Weanesday next, July 30. For particulars WALES. Large Unfurnished Flat in 
ea __ Residence eee se . * ‘apply: * gentleman's country 
WYE CLIFF HOUSE, BREINTON CHAS. P. WHITELEY & SON Priority permanent tenant. 


TO LET 


SSEX, 6 miles Chelmsford. Country Montego Bay. Roomy Great House.—Box 


Residence to be let furnished or partly 
Three acres fruit 
and vegetable garden. Two reception, 4 bed- ARB eres 
rooms, dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, cloak- USSEX. Vacant Possession of historical 
room. Garage for 2 cars. 


house available. 


AMAICA. Estate, 3,000 acres approx.; 
400 acres cane, part irrigated. 18 miles 


Allin perfect repair. Particulars from House Six reception, 14 bedrooms 428, __ 
arg pg on hog ne yer ome Delightful situation, 2 acres. To let, £375 per URREY. A charming Cottage between 
*Phone: MAY fair 7070. a! annum.—STRUTT & PARKER. 49, Russell ‘ Godalming and Farnham. ) Lovely posi- 
: Square, W.C.1. (Museum 3021). tion. Sun trap. Three bed., 2 recep., bath., 


= c.h., tele., all modern conveniences. 2} acres. 
tation. 7 miles Tunbridge Wells. "WIGRVSGEE "Charming Chorectes cara for 2 


Firewood on grounds. Daily 
maid, gardener available. Vacant possession. 
£5,200.—Box 809, HARRODS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, S.'W i. 





Electricity and Manor House, 5 mins. sea, immaculate 


children.— Write condition throughout; magnificently furnished 


with valuable Persian rugs, Wilton carpets, 
antique and modern furniture of finest quality. 
Six beds. (3 basins), 3 recep., ¢.h. water, gas, 
electric light and power. Two telephones. 
Two garages. Walled garden, inexpensive 
upkeep. London 70 mins., excellent. train 


Trout fishing, 





a 8 yy ih Minehead and 18 from Carbieston, 34 miles from Ayr, for Sale by 


Cannon Street, E.C.4. Tel.: CITy 7136. FOR SALE service; station 2 mins. Owner going abroad. 
Ww “i Mf ACANT POSSESSION. Reise en £10,000 or offer. Completely furnished.— 
ST SOMERSET YRSHIRE. Desirable Country Estate of Box 741. 





Taunton. private treaty as a whole or by lots, consisting WANTED 


of well-built Mansion House in a good state of awe Seats 





known as repair, containing 3 public rooms, 5 bedrooms, NY DISTRICT. Woodlands, large or 


2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bed- small. Well-timbered estates and farms 


Mixed Holding of about 137 rooms and bathroom, usual offices. Garage, Considered.—Please forward particulars to 





acre. Possession. acres with delightfully situated Farmhouse  gardener’s and chauffeur’s cottage, 9} acres GUTHRIE, East Ayton, Scarborough. 

The fasein: ting Tudor sty le small Country — having hall, 3 reception and 7 bedrooms, bath- including walled garden. Immediate Posses- DORSET, SOMERSET, WILTS, OX- 
Residence room and lavatory, kitchen, ete. Modernised sion. Together with 5 Dairy Farms and crop- FORDSHIRE, DEVON OR HAMP- 

LION’S DEN, BRE DWARDINE dairy, ample outbuildings, 2 cottages, newly ping, extending in all to about 630 acres. SHIRE. Author. and wife wish to buy 


16 miles from Hereford. constructed Dutch barn and an engine to Salmon fishings.—Particulars and order to Georgian or Queen Anne Country House or 


3 reception, 5 bed., 2 bathrooms. Own — drive atio ) 
electricity. Garage 2 cars. Stabling, cottage, within easy distance. Fishing on the property. Bank, Dalry, Ayrshire. 


machinery. Station, golf and sea view: J. & J. McCosu, Solicitors, Clydesdale Farmhouse.—Please reply to MILLAR, Ogdens 


Farm, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
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em JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “ie 
__ 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HEYTHROP COUNTRY 


In the Banbury, Oxford, Chipping Norton, Bicester neighbourhood. The property was the subject of an illustrated article in * Country Life,’ May 11, 1940. 


SANDFORD PARK, SANDFORD ST. MARTIN, OXFORDSHIRE 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY Exceptionally beautiful grounds and gardens with 
- magnificent trees. Rock garden in quarry. Lovely 
wild garden along chain of tishponds 





By direction of Sir Geoffrey Peto, K.B.E. 


standing in small park, with stone Georgian house of 

distinction, in excellent condition and completely 

up to date, containing hall, 4 reception rooms, 

9 principal and 6 secondary bed and dressing rooms, 

several with basins, 6 bathrooms. Compact modern 

offices. Aga cooker. Main electricity. Central 
heating. Several panelled rooms. 


Lodge and 3 good cottages with electricity and 
modern equipment. 


The property is for sale and comprises about 

: P ’ / 108 acres. 

Charming earlier house connects and = contains 

2 sitting rooms, 2 bed, bathroom and _ kitchen. Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole 
Agents: JOHN D. Wood & CO., as above. 





Squash court. Hard and 2 grass tennis courts, Good : 
stabling and garages with rooms over. 4 eae - Inspected only by appointment. 


Ts 


Uy direction of Colonel . P. Palit. SHROPSHIRE 9 miles south-east of Shrewsbury 


THE HARNAGE GRANGE 
ESTATE 


One of the most famous Agricultural Properties 
in England, fully equipped for large-scale grass 
drying. 

ABOUT 913 ACRES 
With an interesting old stone-built Manor 
House of moderate size, fully modernised. 
second Farmhouse with separate sets of build- 
ings for accredited pedigree dairying and for 
pedigree beef cattle. 

24 good cottages mostly occupied on 

service tenancies. 

The whole intensively farmed on scientific lines 
to a high standard for the past 14 years and 
in first-class repair. 

VACANT POSSESSION except of 5 cottages 
and a few acres. 

For Sale by Auction as a going concern 
as a whole or in lots, unless sold privately, 

on July 29, 1947, at Shrewsbury. 

Illustrated Sale particulars from the Auction- 
eers: JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. Vendor's Solicitors: H. W. 
HUGHES & SON, 35a, Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 








THE MANOR HOUSE 


TEMPLEWOOD GRASS DRIER 





ron“ NEWBYTH ESTATE, EAST LOTHIAN. HIGH ON SOUTH DOWNS NEAR EASTBOURNE 


North Berwick 5 miles. SMALL LUXURY HOUSE 
Compact RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of nearly 600 Acres as 
Views to the sea. 
MANSION HOUSE 


situated in well-maintained Lounge hall, 3 reception, 








Ss grounds. Four reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
billiards, study, 23 bed- 4 bathrooms, modern 
rooms, including staff, 6 offices 
bathrooms. Two entrance P 
lodges. Two cottages. Main MAIN SERVICES 
ee ALL MAI : 
Large walled garden with 
range of glass. Farm at 9 ACRES 
present let pl ee oA _ 
ancy. Well cultivated anc 
productive. Four cottages. “aes 
150 ACRES 
jaknal caiman ade of valuable woodlands. 2 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. OAKDEN & Co., 24, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne, or JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above, 
(35, 067) (32,103) 





Preliminary Announcement. 
FONTRIDGE MANOR, ETCHINGHAM, NEAR ROBERTSBRIDGE, SUSSEX. 
CHARMING SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
Lounge, 3 reception, 11 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. GARAGES. EXCELLENT FARMERY. OASTHOUSES. GOOD COTTAGE. PADDOC Ks. 
Freehold with Vacant Possession for sale privately or by Auction end of August. ABOUT 43 ACRES 

















GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (31,437) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London”’ 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





By order of Trustees. 


BIDEFORD, NORTH DEVON 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 


PROPERTY GARAGE AND STABLING. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 
FIVE BEDROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
VACANT POSSESSION 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
PRICE: £6,000 (Subject to Contract) 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN 


SERVICES. 





For further particulars apply: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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BOURNEMOUTR . 
W!LLIAM FOX. F.S.i., F.A.i. 


E. STODDART FOX, F.S.1. 


FOX & 


F.A.L. 


HK. INSLEY FOX. F.S.i.. F.A.1. 


D 3 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOU T it \MPTON. BRIGHTON -WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1L, F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.S.1., A.A.D. 

BRIGHTON : 


SONS 





J.W.SYKES. A. KILVINGTON, 
In delightful rural country about 10 miles from Bournemouth. Commanding magnificent views to Purbeck Hills. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Central heating throughout. Main electric 
lighting and water. Parquet flooring to 
THIS WELL APPOINTED principal rooms. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER Stabling with good flat. Bungalow. Cottage. 


facing due south-west and containing 


Kleven principal bed and rooms 


with basins h. 


dressing 
and ¢.), 4 bathrooms, 
magnificent double 
dining room, library, 
vestibule, kitchen 
domestic offices 


(many 


servants’ rooms, drawing 


room, flower room and 


garden and excellent 


* e 
For further particulars apply : 
SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT 
Of particular interest to the keen and enthusiastic Yachtsman. 


BEAULIEU RIVER, HAMPSHIRE 
A CHARMING RESIDENCE WITH EXTENSIVE RIVER 
FRONTAGE AND PRIVATE PIER 
SPEARBED COPSE, BEAULIEU 


Constructed of delightful 
mellowed brick. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bath, 3 reception, 
compact modern domestic 
offices, drying room. Capaci- 
ous garage accommodation. 
Engine house with chauf- 
feur’s flatover. Boathouse, 
private pier. Central heat- 
ing. Own electricity and 
water supply. 


Delightful garden just over 
9 ACRES 
extensive 
frontage. 


with river 
The property is held under two leases for a term of 99 years from March 20, 
at a total ground rent of £70 per annum. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE 
PURCHASE 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, July 31, 1947, at 2 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. LIGHT & FULTON, 24, John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 
Land Agents: Messrs. J. LANGLEY-TAYLOR & PARTNERS, Heariard Estate Office, 
Basingstoke, Hants. 
Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, ‘Old. Christehureh Road, Bournemouth, 
and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


SUSSEX COAST, NEAR ALFRISTON 


1922, 


VACANT 







Auctioneers: 


CHARMING MODERN REPRODUCTION SUSSEX 
FARMHOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Four bedrooms (2 fitted 
basins), tiled bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, cloak- 
room. 
Excellent domestic offices. 


Oak flooring. 


Good decorative repair. 


PRICE £6, 500 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, 2277. 





Brighton. Te : Hove 


OCCUPYING A DELIGHTFUL SITUATION 


Commanding uninterrupted views of the Needles, 


A CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


With superbly fitted House upon which no money has been 


spared in providing every comfort. 
Californian oak woodwork to 
rooms, Six 


All public services. Central 


large productive kitehen garden 


ONE ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION; 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: 





the 

bedrooms (5 with built-in wardrobes 

titted radiators), 3 expensively fitted bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, sun parlour, handsomely fitted kitchen with Aga cooker, 
maids’ room, store rooms, ete. 


heating. 
Greenhouse. 


Pleasant gardens and grounds with 


and shrubs, the whole covering an area of about 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE ROSE GARDEN 

WITH YEW HEDGES, TENNIS COURTS, 

WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, GOOD 

GREENHOUSES, VINERY, FIG AND 

OTHER HOUSES, ORCHARD, ETC., the 
whole covering an area of about 


40 ACRES 
PRICE £22,500 FREEHOLD 





Nath Ansrbons B Ne is Tae caetldedsit il is 6 a NE 
Fox & SONS, 44-52 


, Old Christe hure h Road, Bournemouth. __ 


SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT 





By order of Trustees 
: WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Exceptionally choice medium-sized residence situated adjacent to the Chines and sandy 
each. 


“MURRAYFIELD,”’ 5, MILNER ROAD, WEST OVERCLIFF 
DRIVE 


Five principal and 2 secon- 
dary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen, maids’ _ sitting 
room. Good offices. 
Central 
aspect. 


All main services. 
heating. South 
Very pretty garden 
of well over 


Y, ACRE 


Held on lease expiring 

September 29, 2007, at a 

ground rent of £23 per 
annum. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE 
PURCHASE 


Garage. 





To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, July 31, 1947, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. SHEPHERD & WEDDERBURN, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 2; 
and Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
branch offices, and at Southampton, Brighton : and Worthing. — 


MID-SUSSEX 


Occupying an attractive position in rural surroundings. 13 miles from Brighton. 
omnibus route and within 2 miles of Henfield station. 


THE ATTRACTIVE DETACHED FREEHOLD GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE. “NEW HALL,’’ SMALL —— SUSSEX 


Six principal bedrooms, 
2 maids’ bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, drawing room, din- 
ing room, study, kitchen, 
servants’ hall. 


Two garages. Chauffeur’s 
quarters. Stabling and 
other useful outbuildings. 
Grounds include lawns and 
flower beds, walled garden, 
kitchen garden and pad- 
dock, in all about 
6 ‘ACRES 
Main electricity and power 
Main water. Central he at- 
ing. Tele phone. 


Close 





VACANT POSSESSION 
To be sold by Auction (unless previously sold) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
on Thursday, August 21, 1947, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. HARRISON & SONS, Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7279 
(4 lines) 


ON THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Isle of Wight and the Solent. 
« 





A special feature is the 
principal ground-floor 
and all 


Double garage. 


lawns, flower borders, 
with ornamental trees 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 44- 52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH 
(12 BRANCH 








ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
OFFICES) 





Telegrams : H 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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HARRODS 


LONDON S.W.1 


ESLATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
‘Estate, Harrods. London’’ 


34-36 


JULY 25, 


HANS CRESCENT 


1947 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 








ON THE QUAYSIDE LOOKING 
ACROSS PAGHAM HARBOUR 


Auction July 29 next. 
‘“*QUAY NOUsE, ’? SIDLESHAM, SUSSEX 


c.4 


Auction July 29, 1947. 


‘* DENWAL,’’ WOODBRIDGE, 


SUFFOLK cA 


By direction of the Marchioness of 


Milford Haven. 


Vost Honourable the 


Auction, Tuesday, September 23 next. 
**LYNDEN MANOR,”’ 
HOLYPORT, BERKS 


eis 





Fascinating’ Elizabethan Residence, carefully modernised, 
retaining original period features and magnificent oak 


timbering. Hall, 3 reception, fine galleried music room, 
6 bed., 3 bath., staff offices. Co.’s services. 
Charming gardens, paved courtyard. Kitchen garden. 
Pasture. 
ABOUT 2', ACRES FREEHOLD 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTb., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 


Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 206). 





MONTGOMERY AND 
SHROPSHIRE BORDERS c.2 


Half mile bus route, 14 miles village, 3 miles market town and 
railway station with direct rail service to Shrewsbury. 


COMFORTABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


WELL-BUILT MODERN FREEHOLD 


RESIDENCE 


Delightful views over Deben Valley. Close to golf course and 


yachting. 


Hall, 
tank drainage. 


Co.’s services, septic 
Charming garden 


3 reception, 5 bed., bathroom. 
Central heating. 


ABOUT ', ACRE 


car LTp., 34-36, Hans 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Garage. 


Crescent. 
Extn, 310). 


Auctioneers: 
Knightsbridge, 





Private Landing Stage and Frontage to Itehenor Channel. 


HARBOUR HOUSE, ITCHENOR, 
SUSSEX c.1 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED 
MANOR HOUSE OF GREAT CHARACTER 
and charm in a truly lovely setting. 

Favourite residential and sporting district. One hour London. 
Galleried hall, 4 reception, library, 6 principal bedrooms, 
boudoir, 5 bathrooms, 2 bachelor bedrooms with baths, 

3 staff rooms. 
Cows services, cesspool drainage. Fine 
l4th-century barn used as theatre and for entertaining. 
Cottage. Large garage. Beautiful gardens and grounds, 
ABOUT 81, ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (7 ¢e/.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 809). 


SPLENDID SITUATION OVERLOOKING 

AND ADJOINING HADLEY GREEN 0.5 

Close to two well-known golf courses and open countryside, 
vet only VWomiles north of Town, 


GENUINE CHARACTER RESIDENCE, 
PART QUEEN ANNE AND PART 
GEORGIAN 


Central heating, 








Facing south and west with delightful vie Ws of hills and 
valleys . 


maid's sitting - room. 
Gravitation water. Own electric plant (110 v.). Constant 
hot water and radiators. Garage 3, stabling 3. Two 
cottages (vacant). Economical gardens and a paddock, 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 5,000 GNS. 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: 
Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn, 809). 


Four reception, 8 bed., 2  bath., 


HARRODS 
S.W.1 


In first-rate order. Lovely views. 

3 bath., main services, 
Garage (chauffeur’s 
rooms and bath). 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7-8 bed., 
central heating, modern drainage. 
room over). Exeellent cottage (5 


Beautiful gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, ete. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES FREEHOLD 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two Lots (unless 
previously sold privately), July 29 next. 


Crescent, 
Extn. 810). 


Auctioneers: 
Knightsbridge, 


HARRODS LTDbD., 34-36, Hans 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Standing about 400 ft. above sea level. 
rooms, 4 principal and 6 subsidiary 
rooms. All main services. Central 

Stabling. Cottage. 


Four reception 
bedrooms, 3. bath- 
heating. Garage. 


Picturesque gardens, with lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, 
fruit and ornamental trees, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS L ee 34- 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 32%). 





c.4 
SUSSEX— IN KIPLING’S COUNTRY 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Facing south with wide and extensive 
views. 


Ready to step into. 





1 dressing room, 2 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 


Lounge hall, 


bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. Excellent water, main 
electricity, Aga cooker. 
Garage. Garden room. Games room. Lodge. 


Gardens and grounds, meadow and woodlands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 57 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 


a | 34- 36, Hans Crescent, Eee, 8.W.1 
(Ti : Kensington 1490. ‘Eatn. 806). 








c.4 
GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


Beautiful Leith Hill district, on high ground, facing south, 
with wonderful views 


FASCINATING OLD FARMHOUSE 





With 3 large reception, 6 bed- 

Central heating. Companies’ 

electric light and _ water. Independent hot water. 

Double garage with flat over. Model farmery, and hunter 

stabling. Good cottage. Delightful grounds, lawns, kitchen 
garden, paddocks, etc., in 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 
More land might be rented. 
TO BE SOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODs LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806). 


Completely modernised. 
rooms. 3 bath, model offices. 








CAMBRIDGE - ELY - NEWMARKET 
TRIANGLE c.2 
DELIGHTFUL 17th-CENTURY 
PERIOD HOUSE 





2 bath- 


Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 
rooms, maid’s sitting room. 


Completely renovated. 


Main electricity. Water with electric pump. 
Central Heating. Garage. 
Délightful garden of 
ABOUT 1, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 
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MADE BY ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 





IN BOND STREET 






ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 









The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 
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ake action to avoid 


COLDS 


It would indeed be pleasant to assure you that a 
course of Serocalcin is a guarantee that you will 
not have a cold during the winter. Unfortunately 
such an assurance is impossible because there is 
no absolutely certain way to escape colds. 


But Serocalcin may help you. It has succeeded 
in thousands of cases. If you suffer from colds 
Serocalcin is well worth a trial. 


PREVENTION OF COLDS 
Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In 
many cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 


TREATMENT OF AN EXISTING COLD 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 
two or three days. Serocalcin is suitable both for adults 
and children. 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/54d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3/44d. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send to 
Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for 
descriptive booklet “Immunity from Colds? 








lake SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF coLbs 




































































£ 26.12.06 


Purchase Tax 


£5.14.6 
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The Symbol of Quatit 
in adio oy 192 of 


RADIO INSTRUMENTS LTD. Purley Way. CROYDON, SURREY. 


oat 
discer isso 


ood egal 











A FRONT SEAT 
at Every Event with 





BINOCULARS 


New models. Coated lenses giving 

greater brilliance. 9 x 35,£28 16 8; 

7 x 30,£25 139: 7 x 50, £372 0. 

Central focusing, leather case. All 
other well-known makes. 


Wallace Heaton 


Mayfair 7511. LTD. 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


The 


great 


unknown 











Month after month, year after year, can- 
cer is taking its ghastly toll. One person 
in seven falls victim to its deadly powers. 
Month after month, year after year, master minds are probing the mysteries of the great 
unknown, seeking the cure for this dread disease. There must beacure. It must be found. 
Ceaseless research work, carried out by brilliant scientists using the world’s finest equip- 
ment, is being maintained by the Royal Cancer Hospital. But itcostsmoney—lots of money. 
Please help this great crusade against man’s deadliest enemy, by sending a gift to:— 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, : : 


LONDON, a - . 





Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 














LISH AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER WANTED 

RGENT demand ensures exceptionally 

high prices. Call, post or *phone Mayfair 

5984 or 5825. Cash immediately. 
LINDEN & CO. LTD. 

84 and 85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 

The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 
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You will find 
the new 26 packing 
helpful 


Wiis, 
So well-filled, with 
such fine Tobacco, 
CRAVEN PLAIN in 


the new ‘15’ packing 
will solve your 


spending problem. 


5 ior2'6 


10’s one-and-eightpence 20’s three-and-fourpence 
















AN ORCHARD 
IN YOUR LARDER# 


Saat? Goo rte Ee 
A SE ie i, 
RED 5 9 ERR IE PERRIES ee (ee at 
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SANB ‘BL 
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GRAHAM FARISH — 


we 
See 














: oe ON i | i OF 28 
Zul” CLOSURES } 


> = a SN 3 tf \ 4 
aciwl Bey, 

The Snap Closure method of bottling fruit 

is the easiest, best and safest of all methods, 


/ a packet, 1-lb. 
. Dai "Io. 
saves your valuable ‘points’, and assures 2 or + lig pat 
you of delicious fruit dishes throughout the 12 jars. 
winter months. Millions used annually. 


GRAHAM FARISGA CTD 


BROMLEY & STAPLEHURST :- KENT 


BRANCHES AT 
Perry Road, Park Row. BRISTOL & 9, South King St MANCHESTER 

















A moonbeam from 
the larger lunacy! 


Normally Britain lives—and lives well —by importing 
raw material and selling finished products (wool cotton, 
steel, etc.). 

But food is the exception. 

Though we have the finest stock and the finest soil in 
the world we are now importing finished foods—bacon, 
dried eggs and even tinned sausages from Australia! 

Does it pay? Of course it doesn’t. It has to be 
subsidised out of tax money. 

Why do we do it? Because those overseas countries 
won't sell us the stock-foods (wheat-feed, etc.) while 
they can sell us the finished products at a higher price. 

They need the stock-foods for their own animals that 
they sell to us. 

Paradoxical isn’t it? and while it lasts you'll not get 
your delicious... 


MARSH HAMS 








BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to H.M. King George V/ 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


MAXIMUM PRICES:25/3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 


“THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE .OF, HYGIENE 
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TWEED 





A Silas MODEL IN 


Made in Scotland by 
EUAN, DOUGLAS & COMPANY, LTD., EDINBURGH. (WHOLESALE OnLy) 
OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING FASH'ON HOUSES 
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Hay Wrightson 


THE HONOURABLE GLORIA MARY CURZON 


The Honourable Gloria Mary Curzon, who is the second daughter of Viscount Scarsdale of Kedleston, 
Derbyshire, was born in 1927 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland 86s. 8d.; Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





LANDLCRDS’ RIGHTS 


PW NHE House of Lords last week struck 
| some shrewd blows for the agricultural 
landowner and his rights. They were 
discussing the Agriculture Bill on the Committee 
stage, and when it came to Clause 31, which lays 
down a new code to govern the relations of land- 
lords and tenants, their Lordships were not ready 
to acquiesce in the Government’s view that 
efficient farming should be the sole criterion in 
deciding whether or not a landlord should be 
allowed to occupy and farm the land he owns. 

The Earl of Radnor’s amendment would 
make it possible for the Minister of Agriculture 
to agree to the notice to quit when the landlord 
wishes to farm the land himself or wishes a child 
of his to farm it. In practice it is often the heir, 
who may be a young man well qualified by 
training at a university or agricultural college, 
who wants to farm some of the family estate, 
but under the proposals of the Bill his father, 
the owner, would be unable to get rid of a 
tenant, as he was able to do before the war by 
paying the recognised compensation for distur- 
bance. This was generally one vear’s rent, and 
of course a lease running over a period of years 
could not be broken without the tenant’s 
agreement, and then, rightly, he would expect 
some further payment in compensation. 

When landlords could get rid of tenants at 
will by paying the necessary compensation, few 
suggested that the tenant farmer in Britain was 
suffering through lack of security. Indeed, in the 
National Farm Survey made by the Ministry dur- 
ing the war it was found that the average length 
of tenancy in this country is twenty-two years. 
This fact provides the surest evidence that the 
tenant farmer in Britain has long enjoyed a full 
measure of security, fuller indeed than tenant 
farmers in any other country. Lord Radnor 
stressed the point that it is in the interests of an 
estate, and indeed of the country as a whole, 
that the landowner, if he is able to do so, should 
farm some of his own land. It will give him a 
clearer understanding of the difficulties of his 
tenants, and, should lean times come again to 
British agriculture, the landlord will need to 
have the nucleus of an organisation for cultiva- 
ting other farms on the estate that may fall 
vacant. 

Lord Hastings, speaking for the squires 
of Norfolk, argued that the right of an owner to 
occupy the land he owns is a fundamental r'ght, 
but by giving priority to the sitting tenant the 
Government would make it impossible, except 
when a farm falls vacant, for an owner to occupy 
that which belongs to him. Here obviously is a 
division in political thought, but no one will 
dispute that it would be an intolerable burden 
on the county executive committees to have to 
decide, as the Bill originally proposed they 
should, between the farming efficiency of the 
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landlord who wants to farm some of his own 
land and that of the sitting tenant. 

The Government were wise to offer some 
concessions in this House of Lords debate. 
Another Government defeat in the Upper 
House does not perhaps matter very much, but 
it is important in the interests of agriculture 
that the rights of the landowner should be safe- 
guarded. Lord Huntingdon finally agreed that 
amendments should be made in the Bill to cover 
the rights of the existing landowner at the time 
of the passing of the Bill, so that he will be able 
to get possession of one of his farms if he wants 
to farm it himself. Lord Radnor urged that the 
man who in the future inherits land should also 
be eligible, and this suggestion is to be considered 
by the Government. They have now also looked 
with a friendly eve on Lord De la Warr’s sug- 
gestion that where an owner has been put under 
supervision because his standard of estate 
management is not considered satisfactory, his 
heir should be given a chance to pull round the 
property before the Minister acquires it and so 


AUAMAAAMAAAAAAAAAMAMAA 
THE RICK 
T was a lovely thing, 
More fairy I saw it grow 
Under the winter rain, 
And the deep snow, 
Golden and weathered 
Where great winds blow. 


There would mv heart sing 
Watching the way 

Amber of new straw 
Changed to old grev, 

And age matched its beauty 
To upland clav. 


It was a lifeless thing 

Till I beheld the hour 

When the oak’s shadow crowned 

It with dappled bower, 

As though the grey rick 

Like an aged tree 

Had burst with sudden glory 

Into flower ! 

EILEEN A. SOPER. 

AAAAMAMAAMNAAMAMAMA 


dispossesses the family for all time. These and 
other concessions to landowners suggest that the 
Government, despite their predilection for land 
nationalisation, are ready to be reasonable in 
their treatment of private landowners. 


USES FOR GREAT HOUSES 
é e Admiralty’s inability to find a use for 
Trafalgar House (the great Georgian house 
near Salisbury previously known as Standlynch, 
which was given by the nation to Nelson’s heirs) 
adds another to the list of historic houses 
awaiting a new purpose. Trafalgar stands in 
such lovely surroundings above the Avon that, 
though somewhat remote, it could not fail to 
attract a private purchaser in less straitened 
times. Its most appropriate use, if the money 
were forthcoming, would be as apartments 
honoris causa for distinguished naval officers. It 
would be ideal for sub-division. into private 
residences, but, that not being permitted, the 
same factors befit it admirably for a convalescent 
home to relieve the current pressure on hos- 
pitals. Meanwhile, the future of Spencer House, 
the London masterpiece of John Vardy, is 
assured by its acquisition by Christies. It is 
appropriate that one of the main agencies in the 
redistribution of works of art should be estab- 
lished in a house associated with the arts. 
Wimborne House, the ballroom of which is 
remembered by many as the scene of delightful 
concerts in the inter-war period, is largely of 
fairly modern date, but incorporates the town 
house of successively the Pelhams, statesmen 
and Dukes of Newcastle, and the Dukes of 
Beaufort and Hamilton. Its fine rooms and 
central position should ensure it a useful, if less 
aristocratic, future. 


THE NATIONAL PARKS REPORT 

bi E National Parks Committee report, issued 
as we go to press, proposes twelve parks 

covering 5,682 square miles. This inspiring 

proposal, which we will discuss fully in a later 

issue, is qualified, however, by a failure to suggest 
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a more effective method than inter-departmental 
negotiation for dealing with land: held by 
Government departments. Nearly 100,000 acres 
of commons were still held by the War Office as 
Service training areas a year ago, not including 
those occupied by the R.A.F. In response to 
public agitation, the total has since been reduced 
to about 81,600 acres, made up as follows, the 
figures in brackets being the area held or pro- 
posed before modification: Ashdown Forest 
7,000 (7,500); Braunton Burrows, 700 (1,200); 
Castle Martin, Pembrokeshire, 5,960 (no reduc- 
tion); Isle of Purbeck, 6,940 (no reduction); 
Dartmoor, 58,000 (75,000); Martindale, Lake 
District, 3,000. The annual report of the 
Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society, which gives these figures, 
points out that most of the areas, in specially 
beautiful country, were requisitioned under the 
old Defence Acts, which do not recognise public 
interest in open spaces. It is indeed an astonish- 
ing anachronism that Defence Departments 
should have such despotic powers in peace 
time, enabling them to acquire land com- 
pulsorily without even giving notice to local or 
planning authorities—which, of course, did not 
exist when the Acts were made. Now is the 
time to change all that. 


MATERIA MEDICA 


EOPLE unable to visit the exhibition of 

MSS. and printed books arranged by the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford for the Conference 
of Surgeons and the International Congress of 
Physiologists, might find entertainment in the 
review in the current issue of The Bodleian 
Library Record. It is noted that the method 
that John of Gaddesden, Doctor of Physic and 
a member of Merton College, used to cure a son 
of Edward I of smallpox “‘still found scientific 
support at the beginning of this century.’”’ The 
patient was wrapped in scarlet cloth and placed 
in a room with scarlet draperies ! An inventory 
of the goods of Thomas Symons, who died in 
1552 or 1553, throws a light on the domestic life 
of a wealthy physician of the time. Among 
other things, he owned two copes of red silk 
(one with the Apostles, the other with lions), 
a vestment of yellow silk with birds of gold, a 
picture of Holofernes, a lute, a cithern, a bow 
and arrows and a sword. Thomas Phaer, a 
physician of this time, sagely observed of 
measles and smallpox that : ‘‘The best and most 
sure helpe is not to meddle wyth any kynde of 
medicines, but to let nature woorke her opera- 
tion’’; but barely a century later, when the 
Royalist Army had brought typhoid to Oxford, 
that complaint was found to be well treated 
with the salt of vipers and the powder of cal- 
cined toads, which “‘called back many from the 
very jaws of Death.” A former warden of 
Merton, is reputed to have sold to Charles II 
for £5,000 the recipe for his secret remedy, 
English Drops. ‘‘Take 5 lb. of human cranium 
of a person hanged .. . 2 lb. of dried vipers.” 


THE TAX! AND THE BARGAIN 


NYBODY who proposes to drive more than 
six miles in a taxi-cab must be careful to 
make his bargain with the driver before he 
starts. That is the upshot of an appeal from the 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions lately heard by the 
High Court. A bargain of 12s. was struck before 
the journey began, and the passengers duly paid 
it though the meter registered only 6s. 6d. The 
driver was subsequently convicted and fined 
for a breach of the Hackney Carriage Act and 
other relevant Acts, and the High Court have 
now allowed his appeal. There was, in this case, 
no question of the passenger being held up to 
ransom or anything of that sort—the contract 
was fairly made and kept—but this process of 
bargaining is not a satisfactory one. It is possible 
to imagine instances in which the passenger 
would be wholly at the driver’s mercy, and 
might, at the end of six miles, have either to get 
down and walk or pay some extortionate sum. 
The Secretary of State has the power to make 
regulations for fixing rates or fares; might not 
that power be extended to cover distances over 
six miles? By all means let the driver have good 
pay for longer journeys; let him, if need be, 
have a double fare, but let it be known before- 
hand, so that huckstering and its obviously 
possible abuses may be avoided. 














A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


N the days of not so very long ago, when 
I I had expansive and decorative ideas con- 

cerning gardens, which the lean years of war 
and the emaciated years of peace have dissi- 
pated, I made a rock pool at the end of the lawn 
by the simple expedient of damming up the 
overflow from a small spring. I surrounded it 
with slabs of Purbeck stone, planted it with 
water-lilies and the wrong sort of water weed, 
and stocked it with eight sex-selected goldfish. 
At least I think that they must have been sex- 
selected, since I read somewhere that the 
Japanese never allow a cock goldfish to leave 
their country, and I certainly saw no signs of 
courtship and matrimony on the part of the 
fish at any time. The frogs on the other hand 
provided the most convincing spawning demon- 
strations, for they seemed to be under the 
impression that I had constructed the pool 
solely for their benefit, and every spring I had to 
remove a barrow-load of their next generation to 
make room for the fish in the circumscribed space. 


* * 
* 


ITH my large lacustrine ideas, moreover, I 

was not content with only goldfish in the 
pool, and so on one of my visits to the neigh- 
bouring chalk-stream I took with me a bait-can, 
and, with the intention of catching a brace of 
undersized six-inch trout, I put a fly over a 
gravelly run that I knew for certain harboured 
nothing but very small fish. My first cast was 
taken, and five seconds later I was thirty yards 
down-stream having the fight of my life with 
the record trout of the season. There was no 
question of his fitting into the bait-can even 
with the assistance of a shoe-horn, or into the 
circumscribed area of the pool with any degree 
of comfort, and those readers who wield the rod 
and who know the general cussedness of,things in 
the angling world will not be surprised’ to. hear 
that I failed utterly to get a six-inch fish that 
evening; every one that I caught was well over 
the eleven-inch limit, and more fitted for the 
breakfast table than the pool. 


* * 
* 


VENTUALLY, on another visit to the 
stream, I did succeed in catching four 
small trout, but shortly after their admission 
to the pool the spring turned contrary. I have 
spent a goodly proportion of my life playing 
with water, and the conclusion I have come to 
is that the element resents interference, so that, 
if one wants it to flow in one direction, it insists 
on flowing in another. My spring changed its 
route and, instead of coming out of the bank at 
the top of the pool, sallied forth in a rose bed 
some ten yards lower down where it neither 
encouraged the growth of the roses nor fresh- 
ened the water of the small pool. 

After this I began to lose interest in the 
pool, and the fish began to lose interest in life. 
The four small trout died of nostalgia during 
the first year and the goldfish passed out one 
by one, some of the fattest and laziest being 
taken by rats, until finally, when the war broke 
out, there was only one left. It is obvious that 
this poor fellow, which has led a solitary boring 
existence for eight long weary years, would 
welcome death, and on many occasions he has 
disappeared for long periods, but immediately 
{ marshal the forces to fill in the pond as I desire, 
he puts in an appearance again. Last week, 
however, it happened, and when my gardener 
called my attention to his body lying inert on 
its side in the centre of the pool, I took out of 
the filing cupboard this obituary notice, which 
according to editorial custom had been written 
many years ago, and also gave instructions for 
the pond to be filled in on the morrow. 
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THE HARBOUR AT MEVAGISSEY, CORNWALL 


He lay in state all that day on his watery 
bed and was still there in the morning, but at 
the first stroke of the spade as the filling-in 
operations started, the old Methuselah sprang to 
attention, and put in “a crowded hour of 
glorious life’’ surging round the pool in imitation 
of a freshly hooked salmon. 


* 7 
* 


HE other day I bought a ticket in a sweep- 
stake, (which I notice is now called a prize 
draw to conform with the edicts of the Lotteries 
Act), in which the first, second, and third prizes 
are not only dazzling but almost incredible. The 
prize draw is organised by the National Farmers’ 
Union for the Agricultural Disaster Fund, and 
when I reflect that the first prize is ten bottles of 
whisky, the second a fat pig, and the third six 
pairs of nylon stockings, I realise that the N.F.U. 
is no ordinary body to be able to lay its hands 
on what one now regards as quite unobtainable. 
In view of this display of efficiency and devotion 
to duty I should feel quite happy if the National 
Farmers’ Union were in complete control of this 
country’s agriculture as are other Unions of 
other industries. 


* * 
* 


F I win the first prize I shall know exactly 
what to do with the ten bottles of whisky, 
and I am assured that there will be no diffi- 
culty whatsoever with the nylon stockings, but 
the fat pig, although it sounds most attractive, 


alarms me, since the possession of it will auto- 
matically put me back into the Domestic Pig- 
keeper class, and three years ago when I resigned 
from that community I decided that without 
an efficient clerical staff I could not aspire to 
such an honour again. I know from experience 
that I cannot kill the pig immediately it is 
handed over to me, for, unless the execution 
is carried out with official sanction, it is about 
the most illegal thing one can do these days, 
and I do not know where I shall keep the animal 
while that sanction is being obtained. Since 
there are far more officials at work to-day than 
there were three vears ago when I killed my last 
pig, the second prize might have to stav with 
me for some considerable time. However, 
although I have no stv now that its wood has 
been used for a fowl] shed, I still possess all the 
office files I kept when I was a Domestic Pig- 
keeper, and this constitutes the most important 
side of pig ownership. Also, I have kept a 
record of my official number as a D.P.KK. In 
agricultural circles in those days I was known 
as H1/239/2284. Box No. 8/5; at least I think 
that was my official designation, but it might 
have been my _ convict’s number, for I 
remember I got into very severe trouble for 
having half the pig cured at the wrong bacon 
factory. 

On looking at my prize draw ticket again, I 
do not propose tostart worrying myself unduly, 
since I notice that the number of it is 19,551 
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and it is, therefore, quite within the bounds of 
possibility that I shall not win the fat pig after 
all. It is a great mistake to go to meet one’s 
worries half way these days, since many of 
them, notably the half-yearly rates, which are 
now double the amount they were eight years 
ago, save one that trouble. 
* * 
RECENTLY received the report of the 
Hampshire River Board with its proposals 
for the improvement of salmon and _ trout 
fishing in the River Avon. A month or two 
before the war the Conservators of this Board 
appointed a special committee to study the 
question and make suggestions, but, needless to 
say, little in the way of improvement has been 
possible during the last eight years. The two 
main points seem to be the provision of efficient 
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fish-passes at the various weirs and some form 
of supervision of the use of the water-meadow 
hatches in the interest of the smolts and parr. 
As may be imagined, on the opening up of a 
hatch to flood a water-meadow, large shoals of 
these small fish explore the new stream for its 
abundant food supply and, unless the closing of 
the hatch later is carried out with some regard 
for the safety of the smolts, a considerable 
number of immature salmon may be cut off and 
lost to the river. 
+ 8 

N these very democratic days it is necessary 

to “‘rub in”’ to all those bodies who have 
interests in, or control of, rivers that the salmon 
not only provides sport for the idle rich, but 
also represents a most useful foodstuff, and that 
a large number of professional fishermen earn 
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their livelihood by the capture of it. In the 
interests of the nation’s food supply and that of 
the professional fisherman every effort should be 
made to maintain the stock of salmon in this 
country, which once upon a time was so plen- 
tiful that apprentices would not eat it more than 
three times a week—or so we are told. 
* * 
. * 
HE River Avon, like so many others, has 
its estuary netting waters, and it is from 
a stretch known as The Run at Mudeford that 
the famous Christchuich salmon comes. I 
should deplore becoming embroiled with a Scots- 
man over the respective eating qualities of our 
salmon, but I venture the opinion that a first- 
class fish from the Hampshire Avon is at least 
the equal of anything from the Tweed or the 
waters to the north of it. 


MOST FOREIGN TOWN OF BRITAIN 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


St. Peter Port, the metropolis of 

Guernsey, must surely appear the most 
foreign. In more senses than one it remains 
predominantly Norman, though seven centuries 
have slipped by since that ancient archipelago 
now known as the Channel Isles came under 
English suzerainty. Many French people, of 
course, like to regard them as a part of France 
and, indeed, still refer to them as Les Iles 
Normandes, remembering that they are all 
England retained of Normandy when King John 
lost the rest. Though they lie so much nearer 
to France than to England, they are almost the 
oldest constituent of our King’s Realm. Their 


(): all the towns Great Britain embraces, 





association with the English Crown dates back 
to 1066, the year of Hastings, when the islanders 
aided the Conquering William, their Duke of 
Normandy, to become William the First of 
England. In the Channel Isles this fact is still 
commemorated in the royal toast as worded 
there : “‘Gentlemen, The King, Our Duke!”’ 

When first you approach St. Peter Port 
from the sea, or fly over it, you would declare 
it to be a French seaport town. Its houses, pink 
and white, red and yellow, closely packed 
together, and rising in tiers from the water-front 
to the fringe of the plateau comprising its 
immediate hinterland, are unmistakably Con- 
tinental. The shutters to their windows, as also 
the popularity of what we term French windows, 
emphasise this Continental air. Many of the 
houses standing in their own grounds in the more 


residential parts of the town might be French 
chateaux rather than English Regency homes. 
The streets of St. Peter Port are steep and 
narrow; and it is said that not so long ago 
some of the houses leaned inwards to such an 
extent that those inhabiting their top storeys 
could shake hands across the street. Indeed, 
you can still do this in Berthelot Street. 

This quaint and compact town, with its 
population of about 12,000, provides proud 
proof that in ancient days it was walled about 
for defensive purposes. In Rue des Forges, 
close by its post office, is an upright stone, flush 
with the walls of the buildings. It is one of six 
such stones erected in 1700, by order of the 
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Royal Court of Guernsey, to mark the spots 
where formerly stood the town’s gates. Another 
of these barriéres de la ville is to be found at 
the top of the steep thoroughfare known as 
Cornet Street. 

Among St. Peter Port’s busiest rights-of- 
way are its long flights of stone steps (Fig. 6). 
They are to be found everywhere; and it is well 
that the stranger to the town should familiarise 
himself with them as soon as he can, for they 
will often save him much circuitous journeying. 
Some of these stairs are indeed long. You must 
needs raise foot a hundred times on Constitution 
Steps ere you find yourself on the first landing, 
so to speak, taking breath before tackling their 
higher flights. During the daytime these stair- 
ways are thronged; and even late in the evening 
it is seldom that they are deserted. 


The town is not without its slummy 
quarter, though in the last year or two a pro- 
gressive housing scheme and the demolition of 
some old buildings have reduced its area. There 
are still some unsavoury buildings in and about 
Cornet Street. 

Much else underlines the Frenchness of 
this little town, as, for instance, the place- 
names displayed on the motor-buses that reach 
out from their terminus by the Town Church 
to all parts of Guernsey—L’Ancresse, Plein- 
mont, L’Eree, Calais, Jerbourg, Bordeaux. 
They, to be sure, are French enough! And 
look, too, at the streets named in French, their 
English equivalents supplied in many cases by 
way of a concession to foreign visitors 
—Rue du Marché (Market Street), Rue 
des Forges (Smith Street), Grand Carre- 
four (High Street), Rue Berthelot—Fig. 
4—and so on. 

Likewise with the houses. They 
bear names which are mostly French, 
or of French origin. A few English 
names have now crept in, however; 
and in the street called Hauteville 
you may notice that a Latin name on 
the fanlight above a front door— 
Nil Nisi Labore —proclaims the pride 
of its builder-occupier. Nothing unless 
by work, by labour! By a coincidence, 
often remarked upon by the inhabi- 
tants, the town’s midwife lived for 
many years in this house. 

The large cube of a residence in 
this street known as Hauteville House, 
or Hugo House (Fig. 3) is not merely 
the most interesting in all St. Peter 
Port, but also the most truly French. 
Here Victor Hugo lived during most 
of his exile, and wrote much. In France 
itself there is nothing more French 
than the interior of Hauteville House, 
with the Tricolor drooping above its 
dark and sombre doorway. 

What of the language spoken by 
the townspeople? Though most of 
them use, or at any rate understand, 
English, the language of the artisan 
and smaller trading classes is almost 
exclusively a Norman-French patois, 
which is unintelligible even to English 
folk with a good knowledge of French. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether many French 
people could understand the patois spoken 
not only in St. Peter Port but throughout 
Guernsey. Most of the town’s shopkeepers, 
however, are bi-lingual, in that they speak 
English as well as their own native dialect. 
With the great influx of tourists from Britain 
in the last year or two English has become more 
firmly established. 

So many other languages or dialects are to 
be heard in this omnigenous seaport as to 
bequeath to it a thoroughly cosmopolitan air. 
The rapid chatter of the groups of Norman and 
Breton seamen, often seen lunging through the 
town on a Saturday afternoon, is something so 
very different from what the English scene 
provides. Then, German is to some extent 
understood. Many islanders acquired more than 
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a smattering of it during the years the 
Channel Islands were occupied by German 
forces, echoes of whose prolonged stay are to be 
heard all over the town. Here and there will 
be seen prominent signs they left behind them 
—Einbahstrasse (One-way Street), for instance, 
and Rauchen Verboten (No Smoking). 

And what of other dialects? What of the 
Irish brogue, for example? Guernsey is full of 
Irish folk, as one readily discovers when looking 
through its telephone directory. There are 
Maguires, McDermotts, O’Callaghans, O’Dono- 
vans, O’Tooles and O’Sullivans galore—-many 
more, of course, than the directory shows. 
How is this explained, you may ask. The 
north-eastern part of the island, which is the 
industrial part, embracing, as it does, St. Peter 
Port, St. Sampson’s, and Bordeaux, had a great 
accession of Irish immigrants when, about 
eighty years ago, the island’s stone trade was 
revived. Many of the Irish labourers who came 
over then married Guernsey women and 
settled down. These stone-crackers, as they are 
called, were employed not only in quarrying, 
but also in the building of the quays and har- 
bours to be found in this neighbourhood. 

The ubiquitous Scot is also to be found 
here, speaking his dialect pronouncedly, as 
though he had never quitted his native soil; 





and there is actually a Presbyterian church 
where his soul may be ministered to. Numbers 
of military officers and colonial administrators, 
furthermore, most of them Scotsmen or Irish- 
men, settle in retirement in the Channel Isles, 
finding the climate congenial there and taxation 
less oppressive. 

As seaport towns go, St. Peter Port is clean 
and orderly. In ways, moreover, it is lovely. 
But it ought to be seen at high-water, and not 
at a low ebb, when ugly shore-lands, so full of 
black and jagged reefs, are exposed. On a still 
and sunny day, when its coloured houses are 
mirrored in the tide, it might well be a town in 
Arcady. 

And was there ever such a place for ships? 
Everything in which men transport themselves 
and their merchandise upon the face of the 
waters is to be found here : everything from the 
humblest rowing-boat to the trans-Atlantic liner 
passes this way. Although the quaysides are 
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PLATEAU: CASTLE CORNET TO THE 


RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, [AND THE ISLES OF HERM (Left) AND 
JETHOU (Right) ON THE SKY-LINE 


usually crowded with all manner of 
craft, their principal users are those 
comely vessels owned by the Great 
Western and the Southern Railway 
Companies, which maintain through- 
out the year a regular service be- 
tween England, in one direction, and 
Jersey, in the other. These vessels, 
sailing either from Weymouth or 
from Southampton, berth at that 
part of the harbour known as the 
White Rock, the centre 01 Guernsey’s 
maritime activity. At the height of 
the tomato exporting season, the 
lengthy approaches to the White 
Rock are lined with rows and rows 
of motor-vehicles, closely assembled 
and laden almost to top-heaviness 
with boxes awaiting shipment to 
England by the _ cross-Channel 
steamers returning from Jersey in 


(Left) 3.—“THE MOST 
INTERESTING HOUSE 
IN ALL ST. PETER 
PORT”: HAUTEVILLE 
HOUSE, IN WHICH 
VICTOR HUGO LIVED 
DURING MOST OF 
HIS EXILE 


4.—LOOKING DOWN 
RUE BERTHELOT 
TOWARDS THE 
GRAND CARREFOUR, 
OR HIGH STREET 


the morning. The White Rock is a 
place of enormous bustle when such 
shipment is in progress. 

Skilful seamanship may be wit- 
nessed at St. Peter Port when ships 
are docking or departing in the 
southerly gales that sweep the Chan- 
nel, piling the waves before them. 
Few have any conception of how 
tempestuous can be the seas around 
these islands. Unless one have some 
knowledge of the English Channel, 
one cannot imagine the chaos of 
waters when the stormy winds do 
blow. I have seen terrific seas in the 
Hebrides in my time, but never such 
seas as I once witnessed around 
Alderney at the autumn equinox. 

The entire harbour and docks 
of St. Peter Port are the property of 
the island of Guernsey. That is to 





say, they belong to the States. The revenue 
accruing from shipping is considerable, especial- 
ly when the exporters have had a busy season. 
A bumper tomato crop brings a bumper revenue 
to the harbour authority, as well as to the 
growers. This goes a good way toward meeting 
the island’s administrative expenses, thus keep- 
ing down taxation. 

Taxation! Yes, they do have such a thing, 
even in the Channel Isles ! Contrary to popular 
belief in this country, the islanders actually pay 
income-tax ! If you mention these isles to the 
average Englishmen, the first thing that occurs 
to him is taxation. ‘“‘Ah!”’ he says, ‘‘ those are 
the happy and blest isles where nobody pays 
any income-tax!’’ Let me disillusion you on 
this point, which is one upon which I, myself, 
was swiftly disillusioned. When making my 
first preliminary tour of St. Peter Port, almost 
the first thing I sustained was the salutary 
corrective administered by the prominent notice- 
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board in an archway near 
the foot of Cornet Street, 
bearing the legend, ‘“IN- 
COME-TAX OFFICE.” 
How many strangers to this 
town must have remarked 
those very words! Every 
stranger sees them, sooner 
or later; and, if he remain 
any length of time in 
Guernsey, he may be re- 
quired to visit that office 
with his cheque-book. A 
stay of six months qualifies 
him to make this public- 
spirited gesture ! 

Before the Second 
World War income-tax in 
Guernsey never exceeded a 
shilling in the £. It is now 5s. 
For 1939 it was fixed at 
tenpence-halfpenny. In 
addition to this tax, an 
occupier’s rate is_ levied. 
Before the recent’ war, 


(Left) 5.—THE SPIRE OF 
THE TOWN CHURCH, 
LOVELIEST GHURCH 
IN ST. PETER PORT. 
SEEN FROM CORNET 
STREET 


(Below) 6.—AMONG ST. 

PETER PORT’S BUSI- 

EST RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

ARE ITS LONG 

FLIGHTS OF STONE 
STEPS 


(Right) 7.—TOWER 
HILL, ST. PETER PORT, 
WHERE THE LAST 
GUERNSEY WITCH 
WAS BURNED 


this varied in the different 
parishes from threepence to 
a shilling in the £. 

St. Peter Port lacks 
little in the way of places 
of worship. Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Salvationists, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Peculiar 
People and Jehovah Wit- 
nesses all hold their own 
in its midst. The town’s 
Frenchness also persists in 
the church for French 
Roman Catholics, and in 
the chapel for French 
Methodists, 

Among the more inter- 
esting of its Anglican 
churches is St. John’s, built 
in 1836, its altar standing 
at what one would regard 
as the wrong end of the 
church—that is to say, at 
the west end, as in St. 
Peter’s, at Rome. Owing 
to unsurmountable difficul- 
ties connected with the site, 
a special dispensation (a 
faculty, as it is termed in 
ecclesiastical phraseology) 
had to be obtained in order 
to allow of St. John’s being 
built thus. This explains 
how its main entrance is 








situated at its east end, giving out upon the 
public road, but a few feet away. 

The loveliest church in St. Peter Port, and 
indeed the most historic structure in all Guern- 
sey, is the Town Church (Fig. 5), dedicated to 
St. Peter, patron-saint of fisher-folk. It rests in 
a gentle hollow at the lower end of the narrow 
High Street, quite near the sea, mellowing there 
like an ancient galleon long since home from 
voyaging. 

The Town Church had its beginnings in 
the time of Duke William, nigh nine hundred 
years ago. Here, of a Sunday morning, choir 
and congregation lift up their voices so joyously 
that they can be heard a long way off, which 
explains how, after the conclusion of the service, 
a street musician, some hundreds of yards away, 
may be heard playing the closing hymn on his 
penny-whistle. 

The interior walls of the church are pep- 
pered with mural tablets. Many of these are 
memorials to soldiers fallen in battle, and to 
sailors whose corpses will lie drowned throughout 
the world until, as the epitaphs prophesy, /a 
mer yvendva ses morts. Only about half the 





stained glass of the church’s windows survived 
the shattering impact of the recent war. 
Funds are now being collected in order that the 
half that was destroyed may be replaced. 

Of an evening the flood-lit clock and belfry 
of the Town Church look particularly beautiful. 
The open space near by, with its telephone kiosk, 
and with the homely aroma of fried fish and 
chips emanating even from St. Peter Port’s 
most fashionable restaurants, is the town’s chief 
rendezvous. Here the young people of the town 
chaff and jostle one another of an evening; here 
the older men re-tell their seafaring adventures 
in the days of sail and boast of the fortunes 
made by their merchant ancestors—the Careys 
and the Le Mesuriers, Saumarez and Le 
Marchants—when the Channel Islands were the 
hub of much lucrative privateering and 
smuggling. 

It was they who built out of Guernsey 
granite those tall, narrow houses the present- 
day backs of which rise as_ picturesquely 
from St. Peter Port’s, waterfront as did 
the houses of St. Malo before the devasta- 
tion of war descended upon them. Narrow 
many of them certainly are, since, in olden 
days, the limited space between shore and 
cliffy background meant height rather than 
width. 

Besides being a town of steep and narrow 
ways, of tall and compact houses, St. Peter Port 
is still a vaulted and deep-cellared town. It was 
in the cellars of these very houses that the 
smugglers of a bygone age concealed the 
choicest wines and spirits of France, of Spain, 
of Italy. 
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SIX YOUNG CUCKOOS 


(In many districts this is a remarkable cuckoo 
year, cuckoos being seen and heard on all sides. 
The author’s record of meeting with six young 
cuckoos in the course of an afternoon’s walk may 
yet be beaten by some of our readers.—Ev.] 

the 


HOUGH Wordsworth addresses 
cuckoo as “a wandering voice,’”’ and 


invests it with invisibility and mystery, 
as if it had flown from the land of — : 
faery, it is not really so unseen as 
his words imply. Many of us have 
seen the bird, as well as heard its 
welcome call as a herald of spring; 
and many also have seen the un- 
gracious interloper that hatches from 
the egg foisted by the female cuckoo 
on unsuspecting foster-parents. Some 
may have observed, further, how that 
feathered squatter fills, and later over- 
fills, its foster-parents’ cup-shaped 
nest until it becomes as flat as the 
proverbial pancake. 

I, too, had seen the young cuckoo 
and had learned to recognise its wheezy 
pipe, before I saw what I had never 
imagined in my wildest dreams—six 
young cuckoos with foster-parents in 
attendance during an afternoon ramble 
of five or six miles in late July. 

As had been our custom for almost 
three decades, we were on holiday in 
Braemar, in Aberdeenshire. The day 
was hot and tiring, and I decided to 
substitute for a strenuous tramp over 
the moors a leisurely stroll by the 
banks of the River Cluny. This river 
drains Glen Cluny, and, flowing be- 
tween the villages of Castleton and 
Auchendryne, joins the Royal Dee a 
mile farther north. Instead of setting 
out by the old coaching road on the 
left bank, I followed that which swings 
in a wide arc over the base of Morrone, 
the hill overshadowing Braemar to the 
south-west. 

I had just emerged beyond the 
last of the birch trees near Tomintoul 
croft, when I heard from the heather- 
clad slope above the persistent piping note 
of a young cuckoo—a note not unlike that 
of a hedge-sparrow, but slightly wheezy. 
First I caught sight of a pair of meadow- 


pipits busily searching for insects. A few 
yards lower down I saw a young cuckoo 
making his first attempt at flying. Flap- 


ping his wings awkwardly for a few feet, he 
suddenly collapsed on top of the heather, 
where he lay panting, with his wings at full 
stretch. Through my field-glasses I watched 
him gradually close his wings, and then, re- 
covering his breath, he began his monot- 
onous ‘Peep, peep’ again. Neither of his 
foster-parents responded immediately, so he 
floundered and flopped over the heather for a 
yard or two and once more sank down exhausted. 

As this process seemed likely to continue 
with little variation, I turned downhill and 
followed the old highway until a footpath 
strikes off across a field and leads to a foot- 
bridge near the farm of Auchallater, at the 
entrance to Glen Callater. At this point a steep, 
wooded bank skirts the hollow in which the 
Cluny flows. As I followed the base of this 
wooded slope, I again heard the call of a young 
cuckoo. A second young cuckoo was still in, or 
I should rather say on, the nest of his foster- 
parents, for it had already ceased to contain his 
rapidly increasing bulk. 

The foster-parents were a pair of greatly 
harassed meadow-pipits which were continually 
being reminded of their duty, however assi- 
duously they waited on their fosterling. To his 
imperious requests he added the impositions of 
a chief musician, though, if the truth be told, 
he had but a slender pipe for such a large body. 
That is all the more surprising when one recol- 
lects that the call of the adult cuckoo probably 
carries farther than that of any other British bird. 
How he lorded it over this pair of ragged 


A MEADOW-PIPIT PERCHES ON 


By ALEX. MacGREGOR 


and over-worked meadow-pipits whose sole 
mission in life for the time being seemed to 
consist of the hopeless and never-ending task 
of trying to satisfy a maw which, like the two 
daughters of the horse-leech, continued to cry 
“Give, give!’’ To save time, and to save him 
from having to bend his head, they would at 
times perch on his neck, and thence feed him 
at the side of his capacious gape. At intervals 


HE BACK OF ITS 
CUCKOO FOSTERLING PREPARATORY TO FEEDING IT 





of a minute or two one or other of the foster- 
parents arrived to stuff food into that beak, 
which continued to bleat for more, but not once 
did I see these self-denying parents swallow 
a single morsel themselves. 

One felt really sorry for them, for theirs 
was a thankless task. Their foster-child had 
sacrificed their rightful offspring to save his own 
skin, and he took all that they brought him in 
the most ungracious manner. The evil-tempered 
little beast even gave the female pipit which 
had just fed him a vigorous peck, as if to say: 
‘“Come back sooner next time, and bring some- 
thing worth eating.’’ Without even a chirp of 
protest, the chastened pipit flew to a branch of 
a scrub willow near by, smoothed the feathers 
ruffled by the peck and at once flew off to search 
for more food for her big spoilt fosterling. 

When I lowered my field-glasses and 
approached the nest, the young glutton com- 
menced to puff out his feathers and hiss like 
a snake. Had I not known him for the absurd 
little fraud he was, I might have imagined him 
a young hawk that would defend itself gal- 
lantly with beak and claw. As it was, his show 
of fight only made me smile, as I left him to 
continue his one meal which would last from 
dawn to dusk of an eighteen-hour day. 

Crossing the foot-bridge some distance 
farther south, I followed the right bank of the 
river till the valley opened out more widely. 
There I decided to leave the riverside and return 
by the Cairwelln Road, when, to my surprise, 
I heard for the third time the call of a young 
cuckoo. On this occasion it was uttered by one 
fully fledged and mounted on the top of a post 
in a wire fence. His foster-parents were another 
pair of meadow-pipits, which perforce had to 
feed him while standing on his back or neck, as 
his body covered the top of his perch. This 
cuckoo No. 3 seemed already fairly strong on 


the wing, since, in the interval between feeding- 
times, he seemed to be bored with his continued 
piping and, for variety, took an occasional flip 
round over the heads of ragwort and thistles 
growing in an adjoining field. His flight dis- 
turbed small moths and various diptera which 
he attempted to catch. Though his slow-motion 
efforts seemed quite futile, they at least relieved 
the monotony of squatting on a post. 

3idding good-bye, as I thought, to 
cuckoos for the day, I soon reached the 
high road and swung villagewards at a 
steady pace. But I had not gone far be- 
fore | caught sight of a flock of small 
birds fluttering and darting hither and 
thither just clear of the heather that 
clothes the slope between the golf 
course and the Cairnwell road. Mv 
field-glasses revedled that they were a 
mixed flock of pipits and finches mob- 
bing a stoat, which ignored their noisy 
threats as he continued to spring for- 
ward over the clumps of heather. He 
was so obviously in a hurry that I 
swung my glasses ahead of him to 
locate the object of his pursuit. And, 
sure enough, there leapt into my field 
of vision cuckoo No. 4, which, like No. 
1, was making short flights of a vard 
or two at a time. 

As the stoat was progressing liter- 
ally by leaps and bounds, the odds 
seemed heavily against the bird. 
Fortunately a tall poplar, one of the 
few large trees growing on the slope, 
stood immediately in front of them, and 
just as the stoat seemed sure of his prey, 
the young cuckoo, as if by a supreme 
effort, left the heather and slowly beat 
his way upwards to alight on one of 
the lower branches. With a final 
rush the stoat reached the tree 
and ran up the trunk for several feet. 
He then halted and, thinking better 
of it, slowly slid down to the ground. 
He quickly disappeared among the 
heather, still pursued by a pair of pro- 
testing pipits, doubtless the cuckoo’s 
foster-parents, since the rest of the flock 
seemed to have dispersed. 

A few minutes later I noticed a meadow- 
pipit fluttering about a haycock or “‘cole,”’ 
Aberdeenshire farmers term it, and _ there, 
squatting on the top, was cuckoo No. 5. The 
haycock stood near some stunted birch trees, 
where there was probably a good supply of 
insect life. At least this young cuckoo seemed 
to have been well fed, for, though it was quite 
close to the roadway, and my hearing is acute, 
I failed to hear the persistent “ peep-peeping”’ 
for food that is characteristic of the bird. 

Back in Braemar I resolved before going 
indoors to cool off under the trees by the River 
Dee. I therefore left the Linn of Dee road just 
west of the village, and wandered down the 
grass-grown path that leads to the water’s edge. 
I was glad I did so, for once again, and for the 
fourth time that afternoon, I heard the pipe of 
a young cuckoo. No. 6 was persistently asking 
for more; and small wonder, for his foster- 
parents, a pair of reed-buntings, were feeding 
their hungry child, not on insects and juicy 
caterpillars beloved by cuckoos, but with the 
dry, beaked fruits of the bottle sedge (Carex 
inflata), growing in a small creek that drained 
the surplus water of a shelving bog into the 
river. Poor enough fare for a young cuckoo, 
though the supply was plentiful. 

Just before dusk, when most of the smaller 
birds had gone to rest, I returned to this quiet 
spot by the river. As I suspected, cuckoo No. 6 
was still very much awake, still hungry, and 
still piping in the intervals of being fed. It 
made one feel almost tired to watch the tireless- 
ness of those reed-buntings bustling so purpose- 
fully between beaked sedge and a gaping beak. 
But at least they helped to complete a red- 
letter day for an amateur field naturalist who 
often recalls with ‘‘the inward eye’’ that won- 
derful afternoen in Glen Cluny. 
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THOSE WERE THE DAYS! 


1.—THE MEET OF THE]FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB, HYDE PARK, 1884. 


groups ”’ of social events laboriously produced towards the end of last 

century. The original paintings, usually very crude, were worked 
up from portrait photographs and financed by subscription, mostly from 
the lesser known persons included. Engravings, accompanied by a key 
plate, were then published by Graves or by Dickenson and Foster. Or they 
were reproduced in oleograph, faded copies of which are sometimes to be 
found in the back passages of the greater country houses, or demoted to 
the village inn. 

The collection of Mr. Ralph Dutton, at Hinton Ampner, contains two 
original paintings of this genve. They are signed by Frank Walton (1840-1928) 
and J. Walter Wilson, and, unlike most of their class, are accomplished 
in technique and fresh in colour. Nor is there any suggestion in them 
that the faces (excellent portraits, too) were “stuck in’”’ or painted by 
another hand to the bodies and landscape. Yet I suppose that, in this 
partnership, one artist specialised in the faces and the other, I suspect 
Walton, who was an artist of considerable repute, in the general com- 
position, etc. These two canvases, of The Meet of the Four-in-Hand Club, 


"| “HE apotheosis of the Conversation Piece was the enormous “ snob- 


2.—RIGHT-HAND BOTTOM SECTION OF FIG. 1. 


In the possession, with Fig. 4, of Mr. Ralph Dutton 


Hyde Park, and The Lawn at Goodwood, measure 36 ins. by 60 ins., and 
were painted about 1885. 

I have called them Conversation Pieces, and they are: immense 
jig-saws of conversation on the most illustrious social level of their 
time. Nearly all the beau monde, with a tasteful seasoning of art and 
literature and news, seem to be included; and though the general effect 
suggests a babble, closer inspection reveals the crowd artfully composed 
of appropriate groups, engaged in easy conversation and looking quite at 
ease. Photographic as is the realism, skill of no mean order went to the 
composition and rendering, and the result is infinitely superior to any 
society photograph that has ever been taken. In detail they are certainly 
comparable to the painting of Tissot—who was by profession a newspaper 
artist; and as historical documents they have their value. This time 
of year is appropriate for re-publishing them, illustrating as they 


Including Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, George Grossmith, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Leighton, 


Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill. (Right) 3.—LEFT SECTION OF FIG. 4. With H. M. Stanley and the Earl of Fife 
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4.—THE LAWN AT GOODWOOD, 1885. From the original paintings by J. Walter Wilson and Frank Walton 


do climaxes of the late 19th-century ‘‘Season,’’ District in the late ’80s. Immediately behind minster, with Earl Spencer (“the Red Earl 


although the contrast with those July days of 
sixty years ago may evoke a sigh for those 
unregenerate years. Reproduction presents some 
difficulties since the pictures can be fully enjoyed 
only by studying the groups close up. Three 
sections are therefore reproduced on a larger 
scale. 

The Four-in-Hand Club is meeting, as it 
always did, at the Magazine end of the Serpen- 
tine Bridge. The carriage in the centre contains 
Princess Louise, the Princess of Wales (Queen 
Alexandra) and Princess Maude, with~Princess 
Victoria (back to the coachman). The Duke of 
Connaught standing by it is raising his hat to 
the coach on the left, driven by the Duke of 


them are Mme Adelina Patti talking to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, recently (1883) created a baronet and 
bewitching London with The Mikado. W.S. 
Gilbert, seen just above him, is talking to Mme 
Marie Rose Mapleson, wife of the Director of 
Italian Opera. On the left (Fig. 3), ina groupcom- 
prising a party of bluejackets acting as waiters, H. 
M. Stanley can be detected poking his top-hatted 
head round the side of the frame. He had just 
returned from five years exploring the Congo 
and was, next year (1887) to lead the expedition 
across Africa to rescue Emin Pasha (following 
the fall of Khartoum). Just below him the Earl 
of Fife, sitting on a camp stool, is talking to 
Miss Blanche Maynard and Lady Archibald 
Behind them the Duke of West- 


is greeting the Marchioness of Stafford and Lady 
Carrington. 

In this picture there are 64 named portraits, 
most of them men and women whom one need 
not have been a snob to be glad to meet, since 
the majority are distinguished enough to be 
included in the National Portrait Gallery. But 
here, and it is the fascinating thing about these 
pictures, they are convincingly shown to us as 
they appeared among their contemporaries; 
on a social occasion, when looking their best, it 
is true, as we all try todo at such moments. But 
what more agreeable or more appropriate way 
of going down to posterity, thanks to Messrs. 
Wilson and Walton ! 


Beaufort, with the Prince of Wales on the box Campbell. 
and containing Lady-Londonderry and Lady 
de Grey; behind which the next coach, driven by 
Count Munster with Lady Charles Beresford beside 
him, contains Prince George of Wales (King George V, 
still unbearded), Prince Albert Victor, who died in 1892, 
and Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn (Sir Hugh Henry 
Rose, died 1885). On the right, behind the policeman 
(Fig. 2), watching this impressive cavalcade, are Mr. 
Henry Irving (raising his hat), with Miss Mary Anderson 
on his left and Miss Ellen Terry with a sunshade just 
behind him, Mr. Gladstone and Sir Frederick Leighton 
immediately above him wearing top hats, and Sir Julius 
Benedict, composer of Lily of Killarney, raising his 
hat to Irving. On the extreme right, Mr. George Gross- 
mith just gets into the picture behind Miss Terry, and 
Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill are just behind Lord 
Leighton. In all, 48 persons are named in the key. 
At Goodwood, the Trundle is seen in the distance 
behind the Stand in which the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, the Marquess of Lorne with Princess Louise 
and others of the Royal Family, are named. The Prince 
of Wales (Fig. 5) is seen near the foreground in the 
centre of the picture talking to the Duchess of Montrose, 
Prince Albert and the Countess of Kildare. Just to the 
left of them the Duke of Richmond is helping Lady 
Leveson Gower (in a smart striped dress) up the slope. 
The coach party on the right, being given champagne 
by an unnamed gentleman, are Lady Grosvenor and 
General Graham, with Lady Dufferin, Mrs. Cornwallis 
West, and. Lord Rosebery above them. Below them 
the Hon. James Lowther (the future Earl of Lonsdale) 
is being given a drink by Lord Alington behind whom 
are the Duchess of Norfolk and Lord Carrington (using 
his binoculars). Seated in the carriage in the extreme 
foreground are General Lord Wolseley and (with beard) 
GeneralSirG.H.S. Willis, whocommanded the Southern 
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5.—CENTRE SECTION OF FIG. 4. Including the Prince of Wales, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
W. S. Gilbert, Mme Adelina Patti and Lord Wolseley 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT FROM THE GARDEN 


LYTES CARY, SOMERSET-—II 


THE HOME OF LIEUT.-COL. SIR WALTER JENNER, BT., D.S.O. 


The south wing of the manor house was rebuilt in 1533 by John Lyte, of whom, with his son Henry, the herbalist, 
Thomas Lyte. the genealogist, recorded many recollections in the third generation. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HOUGH Thomas Lyte’s genealogy of his family, 
| made in Charles I’s reign, illumines the history of 
Lytes Cary back to the Barons’ Wars, and the chapel 
and great hall date from the mid 14th and 15th centuries 
respectively, it was under the Tudors that the Lyte stock 
and home flourished most. The three men who reigned 
there successively from 1523 to 1638 were exceptional 
characters who, without seeking to raise themselves higher 
socially than their forbears or successors attained—for 
none of the Lytes were other than country squires—never- 
theless stand out as at once individuals and types of their 
times. 

John Lyte, who married Edith Horsey and succeeded 
to the considerably increased and well husbanded estate in 
1523, shared, within his station, some of the characteristics 
of his sovereign, including a taste for spending on building 
the wealth his father had amassed. We saw last week how 
he transformed the hall built during Henry VI’s reign, 
adding to it a private dining-bay. Besides, he largely recon- 
structed the other buildings lying round the courtyard, in- 
cluding the south side overlooking the garden and containing 
the great chamber and parlour. This wing may have 
originally been earlier than the hall, but all visible features 
are due to John Lyte. The bay window (Fig. 2) lighting 
both these rooms has on it a shield with the arms of Lyte 
impaling Horsey and the inscription I.E. 1533. Its pierced 
and battlemented parapet bears in the quatrefoils the em- 
blems of the Stourtons, Wadhams and Fontleroys, with 
whom he was connected, in addition to further Lyte and 
Horsey allusions. In general character the window is 
reminiscent of nearly contemporary work at Brympton 
d’Evercy, near Yeovil, and may perhaps be regarded as 
characteristic of Ham Hill masons. 

A picture of John Lyte with a period background is 
given in the evidence of a law-suit in which he became in- 
volved as a result of his incurring in 1537 a debt of £40 
to Richard Whiting, last Abbot of Glastonbury. A quarter 
of this sum he repaid in 1539 “‘in the lytyll parler withyn 
the gret hall” of the abbey just after the Abbot had finished 
his dinner, and while his attendants were still dining. The 
Abbot, anxious to recover the remainder, subsequently sued 











2—JOHN LYTE’S BAY WINDOW, 1533, LIGHTING 
THE GREAT PARLOUR AND GREAT CHAMBER 
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him, whereupon (I modernise 
the spelling) 


The said John Lyte, 
upon St. Peter’s day at mid- 
summer, then being Sunday, 
in the garden of the said 
Abbot atGlastonbury whilst 
high mass was_ singing, 
made payment to the Abbot 
of £30 in good angel nobles, 
which made up the £40.... 
The Abbot got him into an 
arbour of bay in the said 
garden and there received 
his money and very glad he 
was that it was paid in gold, 
for the short telling, as also 
he would not have it seen 
at that time. ... The 
Abbot asked of Master Lyte 
whether he would set up his 
arms in his new building 
that he had made and 
Master Lyte answered that 
he would, and the Abbot 
gave him 8 angel nobles. 


Satisfied by thus avoid- 
ing prosecution, Lyte was 
content to await the return 
of his bond, but, before the 
date fixed, Whiting had been 
attainted and hanged, and 
the king’s agents had taken 
possession of the Abbey and 
all its contents, including 
the undischarged bond, 
whereupon the Crown 
brought an action, in the 
course of which this depo- 
sition was made by an 
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ex-monk who had witnessed the 
transaction. 

It is unlikely that Abbot 
Whiting’s arms were set up at 
Lytes Cary under the circum- 
stances, despite the eight nobles 
apparently given to defray the 
cost. But evidently the armorial 
windows that John Lyte was 
installing were a topic of con- 
versation in the neighbourhood. 
There were 12 shields, mostly 
of members of the Lyte family, 
impaling those of their wives, 
contained in circular borders of 
foliage or rectangles about 12 
ins. square. Some were in the 
bay window of the parlour, 
others in the adjoining chapel 
chamber. A description of the 
house, written in 1810, stated 
that, within the memory of old 
persons then living, they were 
in the window of “the dining- 
room”’ and chapel chamber, but 
that they had since disappeared. 
The late Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte 
discovered them in the church 
at Angersleigh, near Taunton, 
and was able to acquire them 
some fifty years ago. 

But the bay windows are 
now empty (Figs. 4, 7). The 
parlour (Fig. 5) on the ground floor at right 
angles to the hall and the great chamber 
above it (Fig. 3) are the same size, with almost 
continuous windows along their south side. 
The arches of the bay windows have late 
Gothic stone panelling of excellent quality. 
The wainscot of the parlour, with its Ionic 
pilasters and chimney-piece with baluster-like 
pillars, dates from Thomas Lyte’s time in the 
early 17th century. Sir Walter Jenner found 
the parlour used as a farm store, but with the 
panelling fortunately preserved by having 
been painted. The little parlour adjoining 
(Fig. 9) was being used as a carpenter’s shop. 

The great chamber (Fig. 3) is reached by 
the stone staircase from the hall, the top of 
which is seen in Fig. 8, and is entered by an 
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5.—THE GREAT PARLOUR. PANELLING OF 1631 


inner porch of linenfold panelling (Fig. 6). 
Most of the original panelling has disappeared. 
That existing is used as background for two 
good pieces of Flemish tapestry. But the 
room preserves its remarkable coved and 
ribbed ceiling, with the arms of Henry VIII 
in the space below it and those of Lyte and 
Horsey in shields on its surface. Assuming 
that the plasterwork is contemporary with 
John Lyte’s other alterations, this is one of 
the very earliest examples of an enriched 
plaster ceiling. It is the more notable for 
showing no trace of the Italian Renaissance 
motifs employed in the ceilings at Hampton 


Court and Thame Park (c. 1525), regarded as - 


the earliest examples, but, on the contrary, , 
that the technique of ribs, shields, and cast 
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ornaments typical of Elizabethan work was 
already well developed by 1535. Equally 
significant is the link it affords between the 
subsequent tradition of the plasterer’s craft 
and Gothic architecture. 

John Lyte seems almost to have made 
a business of dealing in land, selling many 
family estates, buying others to round off the 
Lytes Cary property, but on the whole selling 
more than he bought. His grandson recorded 
that he had a “‘chayne of golde worthe £40, 
likewise a fayre bason and yure and much 
other plate.’’ After a second marriage in 
1558, he made over Lytes Cary to his son and 
lived at Sherborne and in London, where he 
died in 1568; it seems, from legal troubles 
inherited by his heir, that this unusual course 
was due to the influence of his 
second wife. 

Henry, his son, then nearing 
forty, was one of the pioneers of 
horticulture in England. His 
Niewe Herball, translated from 
the Flemish of Dodoens, is a 
noble folio of 779 pages with 870 
woodcuts, published in London 
in 1578 but printed in Antwerp 
in order to make use of the blocks 
of the Flemish edition, originally 
published in 1554. He dedicated 
it to Queen Elizabeth “from my 
poore house at Lytescarie’’ where 
his garden became famous. A 
list of its principal contents has 
been preserved and will be re- 
marked upon next week when 
the existing garden is illustrated. 
In later life Henry Lyte became 
engrossed in studies directed to 
prove that the British race, 
Queen Elizabeth and himself in 
particular, were descended from 
the Trojans; his conclusions be- 
ing based on the resemblance of 
proper and place names to those 
in classical authors and the 
“history” of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Two of the main props 
in his theory was that Geoffrey’s 
hero Brute gave his name to 
Bruton, and that the Lyte 
crest of a swan (cygnus, signum, 
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7.—THE BAY WINDOW OF THE GREAT PARLOUR 


insignia, coat of arms) had reference to Leitus 
transformed by Neptune into a swan. This 
thesis, which appears less nonsensical when 
compared with other early stirrings of archzo- 
logical speculation in the 16th century, con- 
ducted as they necessarily were without a 
glimmer of objective science, prompted Henry 
Lyte to a succession of books of which the 
first, The Light of Britayne, a Recorde of the 
honorable Originall and Antiquitie of 
Britaine, was published in 1588 and pre- 
sented to the Queen on the day in which 

she gave thanks in state at St. Paul’s for 

the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

His son Thomas, who succeeded him 
in 1607, inherited many of his historical 
enthusiasms and fallacies, but embodied 
them in genealogical form. Besides the 
two pedigrees of his own descent which 
have been referred to, and his heraldic 
decorations of the chapel at Lytes Cary, 
Antony Wood says that he ro 

.. . did draw up with very great ciri# 
osity, the genealogy of James I from, 
Brute, written on vellom with his ow 
hand fairer than any print; it was also” 
illuminated with admirable flourishes 
and had the pictures of the kings and: 
queens mentioned 
—which, from his notes, we learn were 
executed by the artist Crinkyn. The King 
and Prince Charles were much taken by 
this monument, which has unfortunately 
disappeared, and in recognition gave 
him a miniature of James I by the 
celebrated Nicolas Hilliard, set in gold 
and diamonds, now in the Ferdinand de 
Rothschild Bequest at the British Museum. 

An inventory of the house made in 
1685 shows that the side of the court- 
yard rebuilt in the 18th century con- 
sisted of office buildings and that all the 
principal rooms survive. A will of 1581 
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during Henry Lyte’s lifetime, refers to ‘‘a 
walnut bedstead in the great chamber,”’ show- 
ing that it was used much as it is to-day, a 
pair of andirons, a little chair wrought with 
flowers, ‘‘a fayre green chair in the gallerye 
chamber, with one other chaire in the hall.” 
As furnished to-day, however, with very hand- 
some walnut pieces, the great chamber and 
parlour rather give the appearance that 


8.—HEAD OF 


STAIRCASE TO GREAT CHAMBER 


they may have borne at the time of the 1685 
inventory. That is the general character, in 
particular, of the little parlour (Fig. 9), which, 
if it can be identified with the squire of 
Lytes Cary’s business room, will have been 
the room in which Henry and Thomas Lyte 
pursued their horticultural and antiquarian 
studies. 
(To be concluded) 
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1.—PAIR OF 


Collection, I have discussed at some length 

the work of the Huguenot school of silver- 
smiths in the early 18th century, and we may 
turn now to a consideration of the remaining 
examples in the collection. The earliest piece 
in date is a Charles I small standing salt of 
1631. This is of square section, with curved 
waisted body, and well displays in its fine sense 
of line and proportion that sturdy traditional 
English craftsmanship in the art, to which the 
magnificent decorative powers of the Huguenots 
were so happily wedded. The fondness prevailing 
at this time for the dignity of plain silver is 
further shown by a fine ewer of the following 
vear, 1632, engraved with the arms of Sir 
Edward Seymour, ancestor of the Dukes of 
Somerset. 

With the Restoration, the returning court 
brought in its train strong Dutch and French 
influences on taste, which was speedily seen in 
the flamboyance that for a time smothered 
all forms of the decorative arts. A rare pair of 
bellows of wood covered in silver reflects this 
trend, being elaborately chased with scrolling 
foliage, acanthus leaves and cherubs’ masks. 


[: the two previous articles on the Farrer 





TEA-KETTLE, 
(Left) By William Fleming, 1718; (Middle) By John Cuthbert, Dublin, 1715; (Right) By Robert Lucas, 1728 


3.—GEORGE I 


CHARLES IT CANDLESTICKS, 


BY THOMAS BOLTON, DUBLIN, 


1673. (Right) 2—QUEEN ANNE 
More unusual is a fine pair of candlesticks 
of 1673 (Fig. 1). They bear the maker’s mark 
I. B, a crescent below, and show a complete 
divergence from the styles usually associated 
with the period. Candlesticks of earlier date 
than 1680 are comparatively rare, but a similar 
pair by the same maker, four years later in 
date, was shown at the Park Lane Exhibition 
in 1929 by Mr. Walter Guinness. These latter 
have flat bases chased with foliage in place of 
the bold shells of the Farrer examples, which 
recall the emphasis of shell forms in decoration 
of the time of James I, possibly a'subtle form of 
flattery to the monarch, the scallop shell being 
the emblem of St. James. 

Side by side with the new elaborateness, 
however, fine plain plate was being wrought 
on more traditional lines, exemplified in the 
collection by a plain octagonal casket of 1675, 
perhaps originally part of a toilet service, and 
two fine pairs of fluted column candlesticks 
of 1682 and 1683, similar to a pair appearing 
in Lord Lonsdale’s collection at Christie’s in 
February of this year. 

The turn of the century is marked by a set 
of most unusual candlesticks of 1700 and 1701 
by the maker Joseph Bird, who appears to 
have specialised in those necessary items of a 
well-equipped house, as did William and John 
Cafe fifty years later. These are of baluster form 
on tripod bases resting on shells and recall the 
form of earlier ecclesiastical candlesticks, such 
as the pair of 1653 at Rochester Cathedral. 

The Queen Anne period saw the beginning 


1714. 


SIDEBOARD DISH, DUBLIN, 1706. 


of more cultured life in Ireland, and this is 
reflected by a number of interesting Dublin 
pieces, which go to show that at his best the 
silversmith on the banks of the Liffey could well 
hold his own with his London rivals. Of these 
I select for illustration a fine octagonal dish of 
1706 with raised curved rim and boldly engraved 
armorials of Sir William Tichborne, who became 
Baron Ferrard of Beaulieu in 1715 (Fig. 2). 
There is, unfortunately, no maker’s mark on 
this dish, but Mr. Alfred Jones mentions a 
similar piece of 1715 by Joseph Walker of 
Dublin in the collection of Mr. Benjamin War- 
wick. The comparison suggests that Walker 
may well have been the maker of the Farrer 
example. To show again that Dublin could vie 
with London in the making of important pieces 
we have the fine tea-kettle and stand by Thomas 
Bolton of 1714. (Fig. 3). There is, perhaps, a 
lack of balance between kettle and stand, but the 
execution is fine and the scrolling legs of the 
stand full of vigour. The ivory handle is 
unusual in tea-kettles of so early a period, but 
may possibly be of slightly later date. The 
octagonal outline was always popular in Dublin 
in the early 18th century, and there is in the 
collection a charming sugar bowl and cover 
by John Cuthbert of 1715 which further illus- 
trates this favourite form. (Fig. 4 middle.). In 
company with this last piece I illustrate two 
other sugar bowls and covers of London origin. 
The plain one is of 1718, by the maker William 
Fleming, who seems to have specialised in small 
domestic pieces such as casters and bowls and 





(Right) 4—THREE SUGAR BOWLS AND COVERS. 
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5.—THREE COFFEE AND CHOCOLATE POTS. (Left) By Anthony Nelme, 1713; (Middle) By Andrew Raven, 1700: (Right) By 
Jonathan Madden, 1702. 6.—GEORGE I TEAPOT, BY JAMES SEABROOK, 1718 


whose work is invariably distinguished by a craftsmanship, must perforce close this survey — the Assistant Curator of the Ashmolean Museum 
good sense of proportion and quality of crafts- of a collection which, in its quality and _ for allowing me access to the collection, and 
manship. The third bowl and cover, enriched completeness, could scarcely be rivalled, and for his assistance with the photography. 

with straps chased with trelliswork, dates from which is a most noble addition to the artistic The previous articles in this series appeared 
ten years later, 1728, ard is probably by Robert treasures of the nation. My thanks are due to on April ll and June 20. 


Lucas, also a maker of domestic pieces. The 

covers of these sugar bowls can be inverted to use as saucers, and 
the form as a whole seems to be based on the tea bowls and covers, 
of Chinese porcelain, which trade with the East was making increas- 
ingly fashionable at this time. 

We will now consider some of the many charming examples of 
London-made coffee and tea pots that the collection contains. Fig. 
5 shows three representative pieces of this nature. The middle one, 
a coffee pot by Andrew Raven of 1700, is a rare example of the 
“lantern” form of pot, which recalls the interesting piece of 1670 in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which, but for its inscription 
specifying it as a teapot and recording its presentation by the East 
India Company to George, Lord Berkeley, would be considered as 
made for coffee. The setting of spout and handle at right angles, 
though in evidence in these early pieces, as here, soon gave way to 
the normal diametrical setting shown by the other examples in this 
plate. Of these the first is a charming small chocolate pot by 
Anthony Nelme of 1713, which is most unusual in being of square 
section and is of unimpeachable proportions though only five and a 
half inches high. The third piece is an octagonal coffee or chocolate 
pot by Jonathan Madden, 1702, a most prolific silversmith of the Queen 
Anne and George I period, who rather strangely is represented by 
only one other piece in the collection, an interesting oval jug of 1710, 
fitting into a plain cup at the base and with another cup fitting 
into the neck. Such a piece, with its compact quality, was probably 
made for a travelling or campaigning service. Anthony Nelme’s 
working career was a long one, from about 1685 till his death in 1722, 
and he was responsible for many well-known pieces, including a 
pair of altar candlesticks of about 1695 at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, a monteith bowl of 1700, belonging to the Merchant 
Taylors Company, a tea-kettle of 1709 and a teapot of 1713, both 
belonging to the Duke of Portland,-and a pair of massive pilgrim 
bottles of 1715 of the Duke of Devonshire’s. His work shows him a 
consistently fine rival of the Huguenot school and he must be con- 
sidered in the first rank of native English silversmiths. 

As an example of several fine teapots in the collection, one of 
1718 is illustrated (Fig. 6). This is by a little-known maker, James 
Seabrook, and shows unusually distinctive treatment in its bold spout 
formed as a bird’s head, and in the fact that its section is octagonal 
with sides of alternating sizes, in place of the more usual regular 
octagonal form. The date of this piece is a late one for an octagonal 
teapot, for by 1720 the spherical or “‘ bullet’? shape had become the 
normal form. 

Another silversmith of the unassailably English name of John 
White is worthy of considerable notice. Though little is known of 
him beyond the fact that he was working at the Golden Cup in 
Arundel Street from 1719 to 1724, and appears again in Green Street 
in 1739, he is undoubtedly one of the best craftsmen of his period, 
possessed of both skill of execution and artistry in design that 
place him in a prominent position. He is represented in this collec- 
tion by a set of three beautiful salvers of octofoil outline dated 1720 
and by the two pieces illustrated. The first is a most unusual box 
inkstand of 1729 standing in a shallow tray (Fig. 7). It is fitted with 
an inkwell, a sand or pounce well and a circular box for wafers, 
and is engraved with the arms of William Burscough, Bishop of 
Limerick from 1725 to 1755. His other piece is the cake-basket of 
1735 (Fig. 8). This has unusually finely pierced and engraved sides 
and boldly chased scroll rim, and the middle is decorated in the 
popular ‘flat chasing”’ of the period with interlacing strapwork and 
shells and engraved with the arms of Holt impaling Washington. 

This piece, so worthy of the finest traditions of English silver 
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8.—_GEORGE II CAKE-BASKET BY JOHN WHITE, 1735 
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CLIMBERS FOR HOUSE WALLS 


By 
MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


HE severe winter showed up the lack of 
real hardiness in many of the popular 
house-wall plants. Ceanothus and escal- 
lonia are commonly among the casualties and 
even pyracantha, although reputedly hardy, has 
in many instances suffered severely. Actually 
none of these plants is a real climber; they are 
open-ground bushes which can be planted 
against walls. I think that shrubs of genuine 
climbing habit are really the best for the 
purpose and, on the whole, give less trouble in 
training and tying in. 

It is really surprising how comparatively 
seldom one sees a really fine climbing rose on 
a house wall. Yet I know nothing more satis- 
factory than a good variety of one of the 
climbing hybrid teas. Certain qualities are 
essential, such as the possession of a flower 
that casts its petals cleanly the moment 
these begin to fade, instead of hanging on as 
withered brown lumps which render the wall 
unsightly. Unusual freedom of flowering, so 
that two or three definite crops of bloom are 
produced, is another desirable feature. A rose 
that merely provides a succession of scattered 
flowers, as the otherwise attractive Mermaid 
toes, is not nearly so effective. Further, the 
rose must be of a variety that grows healthily 
and happily in such a position. This require- 
ment cuts out all the members of the rambler 
section. Too often one sees roses of this group, 
such as American Pillar, placed against walls 
where, requiring full exposure to the air, they 
make very poor growth and are martyrs to 
mildew and other pests. 

Of the climbing hybrid teas, which are 
perfectly suited to walls, Lady Waterlow 
(a fragrant pink producing three crops of bloom 
if well fed), climbing Etoile de Hollande (the 
well-known red in a splendid climbing form), 
climbing Shot Silk (in salmon-pink), climbing 
Madame Butterfly (salmon-flesh), climbing Paul 
Lede (soft orange-pink), Lemon Pillar (pale 











FREEDOM 


yellow), and Madame Grégoire Staechlin (in 
rose-pink) are all good varieties 

To ensure healthy and _free-flowering 
growth it is worth while taking some preliminary 
trouble to give the plant a fair chance. A counsel 
of perfection is to remove a couple of barrow- 
loads of the unsatisfactory mixture of old sub- 
soil, which was probably put there by the 
builders when filling in around the foundations, 
and replace this with 
plenty of inverted 
turves in the bottom of 
the hole, and lastly a 


barrow-load of turf 
loam. 

Finally, in plant- 
ing, it is essential to 


place the young plant 
well away from the very 
dry area next the wall. 
It is best for the stem 
to be about eighteen 
inches away and the 
roots carefully spread 
out into the good soil 
in front. Then, to save 
trouble in_ perpetual 
nailing up and tying, it 
is best to wire the wall 
properly at the start 
with ‘‘vine-eyes,’’ which 
are iron pegs with a hole 
for the wires at one end 
and a point for driving 
in at the other. It is 
easier if one makes a hole 
with a large rawlplug 
tool first. The wires are 
best if arranged to form 
two-foot squares, stand- 
ing out about three 
inches from the wall. 
Little tying is then 
necessary, once the init- 
ial training of the fan- 
shaped framework of 
the main branches is 
done. 

There are a number 
of interesting climbers 
of other species which 
are seldom seen, al- 
though perfectly satis- 
factory. Where an ever- 


WISTARIA ON THE SOUTH WING AT STOURHEAD, 
WILTSHIRE 


green Climber is required, and ivy is not liked, 
there is nothing better than Euonymus rvadicans 
variegatus. This plant is, in America, found to 
be actually hardier than ivy. It is largely self- 
clinging, forming aerial roots like the ivy, but is 
more secure in windy places if given an occasional 
tie. 

The leaves are edged with yellow, with the 
centre at first brilliant green and later of a duller 
and bluer green. It is thus a very bright and 
cheerful wall decoration, and it is a quick 
grower which soon reaches eaves height. As its 
natural tendency is to grow straight upwards, it 
is desirable to train out the initial shoots side- 
ways as much as possible. The Euonymus forms 
an admirable host for Clematis Jackmanii, whose 
large purple stars look particularly well among 
the vivid leaves and whose branches provide 
support for the tendrils. 

Another effective climber seldom seen is 
Tecoma grandiflora. This is not an ultra-hardy 
climber, but I know none that is more beautiful. 
It is a twiner with pinnate leaves and large, 
wide-mouthed, red trumpet flowers. Fora warm 
wall in the southern counties it would be 
difficult to find a better decoration, provided, 
of course, that the wall was not of a bright red 
brick that would kill the colour of the flowers. 

Incidentally, it is easy enough to alter such 
a wall colouring by applying a coat of cement 
and sand slurry (three of sand to one of cement 
with water to make a creamy consistency) with 
a whitewash brush. 

Also among the choice selection are 
Jasminum revolutum, the yellow summer- 
flowering jasmine, Lonicera japonica Halliana, 
a fragrant, pale yellow-flowered honeysuckle 
that is evergreen but not altogether hardy, and 
Mutisia ilicifolia, a climber with large pink, 
daisy-like flowers, which appears to be reason- 
ably hardy. 

Many other plants commonly grown against 
walls seem to me to be much more decorative 
when grown on a pergola or similar support, and 
even more striking when grown up a strong tree, 
such as an oak, which does not resent the 
presence of its guest. In this category I would 
place wistaria, Hydrangea petiolaris, the climb- 
ing white-flowered species, Vitis Coignetae, a 
powerful vine with huge leaves which colour 
brilliantly in autumn provided that the soil is 
not too rich, and the climbing roses of the 
Barbier section, such as Albertine, Francois 
Juranville and Leontine Gervais. 
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VIEWS ON VERMIN 2 ® coLin murpocu 


gamekeeper set me thinking over the 

confused ideas most of us hold about just 
what should be classed as vermin. The man was 
a typical old experienced hand; but I doubt if 
his rules and beliefs were based on up-to-date 
knowledge and experience. 

I met him coming down from the high 
moors with a magnificent wild cat in his roomy 
bag. He stretched the beast on the grass and 
we examined it. The talk turned to rabbits—a 
plague on the hill-side just there. He reckoned 
that a cat took at least one rabbit a day; so 
a family with kittens would take a very con- 
siderable number in a season. Did the cats do 
much harm here, then? ‘Oh, yes, terrible 
vermin’’...and tales followed of damage done. 
I agreed that such ferocious brutes must be 
kept down; but I began a mental analysis of the 
case for and against Felis silvestris grampia. 

On a fence at the back of the keeper’s house 
hung his larder. A chance, I felt, for some 
concrete figures. Reading from left to right 
along the wires were: two common buzzards, 
five sparrow-hawks, four kestrels, one jay, two 
hooded crows, six carrion crows, one raven, 
eight stoats, six weasels, three old wild cats and 
four half-grown young, and the masks of two 
foxes. At the end of the wire hung a couple of 
litters of fox cubs taken last year—six or seven 
altogether. A formidable collection, and a very 
fair example of any keeper’s takings in these 
parts. 

“Look,” I said, ‘you have a battery of 
rabbit-eaters hanging up there, but complain 
about a plague of rabbits on your ground. Why 
not leave the buzzards and wild cats, at least, to 
help you with the job and put up with any 
damage they do?’”’ But he thought little of that 
reasoning. They were “all vermin.” 

Still, I felt, every individual species deserves 
a case for the defence as well as for the prosecu- 
tion. So once again I worked it out. 

To bring the crow family to trial first, the 
raven, in the experience of most people, 
infinitely prefers a diet of carrion to anything 
else. It is a messy feeder and enjoys a rotting 
hill sheep or dead lamb. It also eats its ration 
of big insects and other small fry. So far, 
nothing against it, though a raven-mauled 
lamb’s carcase will nine times out of te, accuse 
the bird of murder. It is equally certain that 
a raven does attack and kill lambs and weakly 
or sick sheep, and anything else that comes its 
way, though possibly only if carrion is scarce on 
the hill. It may, too, fill its great maw with 
grain or fruit onoccasion. Much the same holds 
for carrion and hooded crows, except that eggs 
of any bird figure more largely in their diet and 
they are more likely to ravage the low ground. 
Also, their numbers are often excessive and their 
damage widespread. 

Little can be said against rooks in reason- 
able numbers; but when they descend on to the 
crops to blacken the fields, they become some- 
thing ofa plague. Opinions have differed widely 
over the rook’s rations. That it consumes large 
quantities of harmful grubs, slugs and insects 
there is no doubt; but its diet is said to be 80 per 
cent. vegetable—grain, fruit, roots and seed, 
and it may also take eggs and young birds. 
Again, it seems to be a case of “it all depends on 
what you mean by rooks’’—a hundred or a 
hundred thousand. The jackdaw is in much the 
same category as’ the rook. Magpie and jay 
need little comment; the damage they do to 
eggs and young of all birds is common know- 
ledge, but these beautiful villains also put away 
an even larger proportion of grubs, larve and 
mice, voles and other small rodents than do the 
bigger crows. 

My favourites, the owls, now have fairer 
treatment by most people than they had some 
years ago. The little owl has for long been 
quarrelled over and discussed. One report 
gives it the blackest name, ‘labelling it as a 
feeder on pheasant chicks and nightingales, and 
this is as surely countered by a heated defence 
that maintains that the bird is our main 
destroyer of rats and mice. The truth seems to 
be that its habits vary according to district. All 
the other resident British owls should always be 


: TALK I had lately with a Highland 


encouraged. Even the proportion of small 
birds’ remains to be found in their regurgitated 
pellets can hardly be held against them. Many 
of these birds would themselves easily become 
pests, as sparrows and starlings already have. 
The enormous number of really harmful rodents 
that owls consume has yet to be calculated in 
hard figures. What song-birds they do kill can 
only be left to Nature’s laws to deal with. 

One’s quarrel with the Highland keeper 
starts when one deals with the birds of prey 
proper. Consider the four kestrels and the 
buzzard hanging on the wire. The keeper’s 
defence was that the damage done by these birds 
is not so much in the killing as in the disturbing of 
game. There is, I suppose, some truth in this. 
Even so, there can be no reason for killing 
kestrels—themselves most worthy killers of 
vermin. Only very exceptionally do they turn 
from their steady ravages on mice and voles, 
beetles and so on to take a small bird. It is 
usually agreed that where any attacks are 
made on game chicks or nests by a kestrel they 
are the work of an individual mischief-maker 
a mouse-hunter gone wrong; in which case, of 
course, one is justified in shooting the bird. 

Buzzards are common in large areas of 











GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL 


serious enemies of the farmer, are another 
standard meal. This useful work, together with 
a good quantity of rats, mice and young rabbits, 
quite outweighs the bird’s occasional raids on 
game chicks, though, as may all the birds 
of prey, it may exceptionally become a 
menace. 

It is foolish to be dogmatic over anything 
to do with birds. Evidence collected for years to 
show that a certain hawk preys exclusively on 
small birds is liable to be upset the day it is pub- 
lished by equally convincing evidence that it is 
addicted to mice, beetles and fish. And what 
holds good this year may be out of date next, 
when the numbers of a species have increased to 
nuisance proportions, or a steady persecution 
has rendered it rare and worth preserving on 
that count alone. Nor are a species’ habits any- 
thing like static. The gull tribe are the classic 
example of changing habitat and feeding 
methods, as they become land birds to an ever 
greater degree. 

Many other factors have to be considered. 
The changes we make in the ecological balance 
of Nature by such operations as the planting of 
large areas with trees, or the growth of large 
towns, all have an effect on the distribution and 





HOODED CROW 


SPARROW - HAWK 
(MALE ) 


“THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A BLACK-HEADED GULL’S BILL AND THE GREAT 
BLACK-BACK’S FOUR-INCH HOOK MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED” 


wilder country and their usefulness as rabbit 
gourmands is immense. <A buzzard, like a raven, 
will probably not bother to kill anything if there 
is a good feed of carrion to be had. And nothing 
can be said against a scavenger, however 
unsavoury his tastes. Again, only an individual 
caught red-handed at some felony deserves 
death. 

For sentimental reasons one would rather 
watch the dashing peregrine on the wing, swoop- 
ing and diving, than hanging by the head from 
a nail. Its food varies according to its haunts. Sea- 
cliff falcons take heavy toll of sea and shore birds 
—ducks, waders, auks and so on, all numerous 
enough for the species to be maintained. 
The bird’s blackest name in cliff areas has been 
earned by its liking for pigeon—especially the 
valuable ‘‘homers.’’ Inland, among the hills, it 
certainly takes toll of grouse, and any other 
juicy game birds, wild duck, and, indeed, any- 
thing worth eating. In its favour, jackdaws, 
starlings and wood-pigeons, all birds that need 
thinning out, feature in its staple diet. It also 
takes a certain proportion (usually rather small) 
of rabbits and rats. 

The sparrow-hawk is a difficult case. Most 
people will see nothing debatable at all and 
shoot on sight. Personally, I regard the bird as 
one of Nature’s balancers. Its normal diet is 
small birds, snatched in mid-air at full speed. 
That practically any species is included means, 
of course, that one is as likely to catch it having 
a meal off one’s favourite song-bird as off a bird 
one feels is too numerous. I have never come 
across any instance of a certain species being 
dangerously reduced in numbers by sparrow- 
hawks. And in many areas the bird certainly 
eats sparrows and starlings. Wood-pigeons, 


numbers of birds. Even modern sanitary 
improvements in towns have had a marked 
effect on several kinds of bird ; buzzards and kites 
used to scavenge in the streets and it seems 
likely that gulls have now less to feed on at the 
coastal towns. Wild animals also have been 
very largely affected by some of these changes. 
Keepers on many of the new forestry lands have 
a hard task to keep down the numbers of 
species that have thrived in their new-found 
shelter. In the Highland forests wild cats and 
foxes are an example of this. And there is the 
question how many of these rabbit-killers one 
can afford to leave to continue their good work. 
Where these areas border closely on farm lands, 
one ought ideally to exterminate the cats, foxes 
and rabbits. Where the forest is remote from 
cultivation, it might be possible to let wild cats at 
least fatten on the rabbits, which are enemies 
of farmer and forester alike. One of the greatest 
single difficulties in this whole question of 
selection is the strongly opposing interests of 
farmer, deer-stalker and, in some instances, 
sportsman. For example, one block of moors, 
the province of grouse, will not welcome the 
presence of a pair of eagles or falcons, which 
would do good in the neighbouring deer-forest by 
keeping down unwanted game. 

The chances are that the ardent foe of every 
hawk and falcon will never turn his gun on a 
white-winged gull, though an increasing number 
of people are realising the truth about the bird’s 
feeding habits. All gullsare beautiful and, in the 
popular fancy, things of the sea-shore, con- 
nected with August holidays on the sands, blue 
skies, bluer seas, ships, salt spray and pleasant 
tarry smells. If all the ‘‘seagulls’”’ stayed in 
their original haunt there would be no com- 
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plaint. As it is, the larger ones at least, equipped » sea and feeds there throughout the year. The 


with savage hooked beak, more powerful than 
that of any hawk or falcon, have few redeeming 
features. There are countless tales of chicken- 
runs raided by the great black-back; eggs of 
duck, hen, grouse or peewit must be gobbled up 
by the hundred thousand every year by the 
hordes of gulls of all sizes. The uninitiated think 
of all gulls as being alike. But the difference 
between a black-headed gull’s bill and the 
great black-back’s four-inch hook must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

All gulls that come inland—the two black- 
backs, herring, common and black-headed-— 
delight in egg-eating and chick-eating. Onlythe 
kittiwake, which I always think has a gentler 
expression than the others, usually stays by the 


black-headed has the next strongest case for the 
defence, being generally far more useful than 
destructive. Its diet is mainly worms, insects, 
molluscs, etc.; it takes a much smaller toll of 
eggs or grain and | would not advocate destroy- 
ing it as things are to-day. The rather larger 
common gull does a considerably larger amount 
of damage to the things we like to keep. It will 
take a great quantity of grain (though also 
weed seeds) and a good number of small birds 
and young birds. In its favour, it also feeds 
very largely on insects and grubs and a certain 
amount of carrion, The three bigger species— 
the herring, and the black-backs—are the real 
destroyers, delighting in small birds, the young 


, of any bird, grain in season in huge quantities 
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and eggs. The size of their prey increases 
with their strength; the great black-back’s 
includes injured sheep, lambs, ducks and any- 
thing that comes its way. All these birds, how- 
ever, help us by consuming mice, rabbits and 
other rodents. 

To risk the danger of generalising, it seems 
that in most districts the gamekeeper would be 
doing far more to protect his game chicks and 
nests of eggs by helping to keep down the 
larger kinds of ‘‘ seagull,’’ and leaving the hawks 
and falcons the freedom of the woods and 
mountains. I venture to prophesy that ifas many 
black-backed and herring gulls hung on the 
larder as kestrels and sparrow-hawks, there 
would be more grouse on the moor and par- 
tridges in the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


KINGFISHER 
MYSTERY 


IRK,-In Devonshire recently a 

friend of mine picked up a dead 
kingfisher, choked by a _ salmon-fiy, 
which we presumed had been lost by 
a fisherman and left dangling, with a 
short length of gut, on some over- 
hanging branch. Have vou ever heard 
of this happening ?—TuHomas W. 
Dawson, Liverpool. 

[We have never heard of an 
occurrence of this sort. At first sight 
the probable explanation would seem 
to be that the fly, presumably lost 
somehow, was floating on the water, 
where it was dived on by the king- 
fisher in mistake for a small fish. On 
the other hand, a kingfisher usually 
Carries its « apture to some perch before 
swallowing it, and it seems unlikely 
that it would then swallow a flv.— Ep.] 


A LANDSCAPE 
IDENTIFIED 


Stk,— Apropos of Mr. Appleby’s ques- 
tion about the identity of the port 
illustrated in Country LiFe of 
June 27, | think. there can be no doubt 
whatever that this landscape is of 
Cork about the period 1750-80. The 
view is taken from the top of what is 
now St. Patrick’s Hill and shows the 
panorama of the city looking approxi- 
mately south-west. The ‘‘ Wren-like 
steeple” is the famous Shandon 
Church; old St. Finbarr’s Cathedral is 
visible on the hill in the background 
approximately in the same position on 
the left-hand side of the picture. 

Phe photograph of a 
19th-century copy of Butt’s view of 
Cork made in 1760, though its perspec- 
tive is not precisely the same as that of 
the illustration in your issue of 
June 27, shows, I think, enough points 
of similarity with it for there to be no 
doubt about this  identification.— 
ALEC R. Day, 103, Patrick Street, Cork. 

{Mr. R. D. Douglas also writes 


enclosed 


from Cork identifying the town shown 





in Mr. Appleby’s landscape. On 
referring to Charles Smith’s Antient 
and Present State of Cork (1750) we 
found (vol i, p. 376) an engraved 
panorama of the city taken from 
approximately the same position, with 
the steeple of St. Anne’s Church, 
Shandon, showing prominently on the 
right. 

This panorama was engraved by 
Thomas Chambers, of Dublin, after a 
drawing by Anthony Chearnley, Gent., 
of Burnt Court and there is a key 
identifying the principal buildings. 
St. Anne’s Shandon was built in 1722 
on the site of an older church. Accord- 
ing to Smith, “it was designed after 
St. Mary’s in Limerick.’’—-Eb. 


SONG THRUSH CARRYING 
DEAD YOUNG 


Str,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of July 4 about a blackbird found 
carrying its dead young, I once saw 
a song thrush flying from a shrub with 
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CORK IN THE 18th CENTURY, AFTER BUTT’S VIEW TAKEN IN 1760 
See letter: A Landscape Identified 


something in its bill which it dropped, 
and found the burden was a dead 
nestling.— JAMES BARTHOLOMEW, 
Glenorchard, Torvance, near Glasgow. 


GIANT UMBELLIFER 
From the Duke of Bedford. 
Sir,—I venture to think that the 
umbelliferous plant noticed by your 
correspondent Mr. Slyfield (July 4) is 
not the cow parsnip (Heracleum Sphon- 
dylium) but an allied species, Heracleum 
villosum (syn. Heracleum giganteum), 
which is not, I believe, a native of this 
country, but which, after introduction, 
has established itself in a semi-wild 
state in a good many districts. 
BEDFORD, Crowholt, Woburn, Bletch- 
ley, Buckinghamshire. 


A “SKIED’’ GALLERY 
Srr,—The handsome village church at 
Buckland, near Faringdon in west 
Berkshire, has a gallery (illustrated in 
my photograph) in a strange position. 






3ALLERY ALMOST AT ROOF LEVEL IN A BERKSHIRE CHURCH 


See letter: 


A “Skied’’ Gallery 





I am not an ecclesiologist, but this 
gallery has puzzled men who are, and 
I wonder whether any reader can ofter 
an explanation as to what it is, and 
why it is in this position. 

The church is cruciform and the 
gallery is situated very high, almost at 
roof level, against the west end of the 
central tower, from which a door leads 
to it. Anyone in the gallery would be 
able to see only the western end of the 
church—no part of the altar, choir, or 
transepts. 

Galleries at the west end of 
churches are, of course, common 
enough, and a narrow gallery such as 
this one, if ten feet lower, might be a 
slightly displaced rood loft. But 
what is it doing against the roof, shut 
off from the main part of the church ? 

BywayMan, Berkshire. 


PLEA FOR NON-HACKNEY 
CLASSES 


Sir,—Allow me to commend Mr. 
John Board for writing, in your issue 
of July 4, that “the present tendency 
to prefer anything that shows hackney 
traits to anything else, irrespective of 
class, is, I think, deplorable.’’ So do 
a lot of people ! And there are grounds 
for sorrow and surprise in that “the 
present tendency”’ is largely (maybe 
unwittingly) the result of the recent 
campaigns and poiicy of the’ Hackney 
Horse Society, although the stated 
objects of that Society are to further 
the interests of the harness: horse. 
Certainly there should have been 
classes at Richmond, Windsor and 
White City recently to cater for the 
non-hackney. Why not? One class 
at Windsor was admittedly divided, 
but no notice of such intention was 
given. Let show promoters and societies 
be less narrow and provide more vision 
in 1948! The non-hackney is entitled 
to be catered for. He played his part 
nobly working in the war and also 
in providing big show entries, whereas 
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A WITHYPOOL, SOMERSET, INN SIGN. (Left) OBVERSE: (Right) 
REVERSE 


See letter: An Attractive Inn Sign 


generally the hackney did neither. 
LEONARD JAYNE, Hawthorn Hill, 
Maidenhead, Berkshire. 


ADMISSION TO HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS 


Sir,—A far more satisfactory method 
than that employed in admitting the 
public to Knole, Kent, which has been 
the subject of recent correspondence, 
is adopted at Arundel Castle, Sussex, 
where visitors may buy an illustrated 
guide-book and show _ themselves 
round with it, spending as much time 
as they wish in the various rooms and 
buildings of the castle, and looking at 
any particular object without being 
hurried on with a party. This guide- 
book costs Is., in addition to the 
charge of 2s. for admission, and is very 
conveniently arranged.—L. B. EL is 
(Mrs.), 41, The Lawns, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. 


CUCKOO’S STRANGE CALL 


S1r,—I recently heard a cuckoo sing- 
ing three notes—not the familiar 
cuck-cuck-oo, but three notes firmly 
down the scale. It went on for about a 
quarter of an hour without variation. 
I shall be interested to hear if you or 
any of your readers have heard a 
similar call.—M. STRATFORD COOKE, 
Old Manor House, Brockhampton, 
Havant, Hampshire. 


[We have not heard a cuckoo 


giving the call described by our 
correspondent, but Lt.-Col. Adrian 
Porter, of the Hampshire Club, 


Winchester, tells us that early on the 
morning of June 3, at Twyford, 
Hampshire, he heard a cuckoo on five 
occasions give a_ three-note call 
instead of the normal two-note call, 
the notes being G, E and D.—Ep.] 


OLD WESTMINSTER 
CUSTOM 


S1r,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of July 4 about the old lamp 
standard outside the head-master’s 
quarters at Westminster School, it is 
an ancient custom at the school that 
when Royalty attend the annual Latin 
play, they are escorted across the 
school yard by King’s Scholars carry- 
ing torches. When their present 
Majesties attended the play in 1937, 
the custom was duly observed, and 
afterwards the King’s Scholars extin- 
guished their torches in the old snuffer 
attached to this lamp standard. It 
must be the last recorded instance of 
the use of a snuffer in London.— 
LAWRENCE E. TANNER, The Muniment 
Room and Library, Westminster Abbey. 


AN ATTRACTIVE INN 
SIGN 


Sir,—I think you may be interested 
to see the enclosed photographs of the 
sign of the Royal Oak inn, Withypool, 
Somerset, designed and painted by 
Captain J. F. Hutchings, r.N., who 
commanded the Naval Force Pluto 
during the war. His object, which I 


think you will agree he has achieved 
with remarkable felicity, has been to 
present a sign that catches the true 
atmosphere and setting of the inn. 

The obverse of the sign, shown 
in the first photograph, represents in 
the artist’s words ‘‘a typical piece of 
Exmoor scenery with its characteristic 
brightly coloured fields and tremen- 
dous beech and bank hedges. The 
brown-topped hills and the lovely 
River Bute are specially notable at 
Withypool, which also has an im- 
portant bridge, and the Royal Oak 
stands on a little hill.” 

On the reverse side the tree “has 
grown old, as indeed has the inn, and 
so is crowned with its own leaves, like 
the ancient oaks one sees in Windsor 
Great Park, Berkshire. The sun has 
come out after rain, lighting the old 
tree and its russet leaves and showing 
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of the pleasant and convenient 
‘“‘theatres.’’ Two hundred years ago 


few if any of the gardens would have 
been suitable for play production, for 
then the older and more formal style 
of garden designs prevailed, even in 
the cloister garths. It was, of course, 
the landscape movement that brought 
great changes. 


Among the gardens to be trans- 
formed between 1760 and 1800 to 
something like their present state were 
those of New College, St. John’s and 
Wadham (the last by a pupil of 
Capability Brown’s); Trinity Garden, 
shown in one of my photographs, was 
altered a little later, and Worcester 
Garden, illustrated in the other pic- 
ture, was made between 1815 and 
1830. Merton Garden developed more 
gradually and in fact retains to this day 
certain features of the older style (a 
raised terrace and a clipped yew hedge), 
but here, as in the other gardens, trees 
and grass are the dominant features. 
—J. D. U. Warp, Berkshire. 


A HAWK’S METHOD OF 
ATTACK 


Srr,—As you remark in commenting 
on Major Niven’s letter about a hawk’s 
method of attack (June 6), the pere- 
grine, on striking, normally delivers 
a knock-out blow, but on occasion will 
“bind” to its victim. The speed of 
the stoop is astonishing, even when 
it is realised that the 17-inch-long 
female peregrine is, for her bulk, pro- 
bably the most powerful bird that flies 
The sparrow-hawk, flashing into action 
from a concealed vantage point, relies 
on surprise, and if the quarry is over- 
shot can apply the brake, shooting 
upwards in a whirling somersault with 
wings and tail outspread, to pass back 
and strike with the taloned foot, bear- 
ing off the victim in the clutch of the 
middle toe. But the peregrine is most 
often in a lofty hover when it selects 





LOOKING ACROSS THE GARDEN 


OF WORCESTER COLLEGE, 


OXFORD, TOWARDS THE OLD BENEDICTINE BUILDINGS. 


(Below) 


THE YEW-SHADOWED LAWN OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 


OXFORD, WITH WREN’S BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND 


See letter: Gardens as Theatres. 


the eternal promise of the rainbow.’’— 
C. D., London, S.E.21. 


GARDENS AS THEATRES 
S1r,—Is there in the world any other 
place where there are so many and such 
varied outdoor theatre productions as 
at Oxford in June? This year June 
saw, among other items, Agamemnon 
in Christ Church cloisters, St. Joan 
in New College cloisters, Philastey in 
Worcester College Garden, and Love’s 
Labour’s Lostin Merton College Garden. 
Last June there was A Winter's Tale 
in Exeter College Garden, and further 
back one can recall productions in 
Wadham College Garden, Magdalen 
Grove and elsewhere. 

Though gardens and _ cloister 
garths are thus used every summer, 
few people seem to take much notice 
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its prey, and such is the speed of its 
approach that the element of surprise 
is usually retained and an actual chase 
is exceptional. 

The transition from hover to full 
racing speed is a matter of seconds, 
and 60 miles an hour is easily within 
the bird’s competence. The speed of 
the stoop, however, is quite another 
matter: the accumulated speed just 
before the falcon flattens out has 
been estimated at quite 200 miles an 
hour. 

The bird certainly can drop 2,000 
feet in a few seconds, the swish of 
the rushing body, which in still air 
is audible at long distances, giving the 
impression of a miniature dive-bomber 
In view of this speed it is obvious that 
were the strike made with the beak, 
the falcon would break its own neck. 
The strike is, in fact, made by driving 
the talons into the victim’s back in 
passing over it, which as a rule ensures 
instantaneous death, though the 
impetus carries the peregrine some dis- 
tance before it can check itself. 

The stoop appears at its most 
dramatic when seen, not as a swoop 
at an angle, but as a plunging vertical 
drop. I remember as a boy holding 
my breath at one such _ headlong 
descent which gave the impression of 
being beyond all control. I have seen 
a peregrine drop from a cliff ledge like 
a bolt from the blue, strike a wader 
(probably dunlin), and bear it aloft 
to the same ledge; the polished execu- 
tion of the complete manceuvre was 
superb. For perhaps ten minutes 
indignant seabirds of all sorts milled 
around, shrieking wildly, but the con- 
fusion gradually subsided. I con- 
tinued to watch, and had the good 
fortune to see the hat-trick repeated 
after an interval of just 40 minutes 
The racing kill is seldom seen in detail 
owing to its speed and the unprepared- 
ness of the observer, but a peregrine 
has been seen to strike a teal in full 
flight, bearing it off with so little 
apparent effort that it might have 
been a sparrow. 

The goshawk, I believe, seldom 
or never takes its quarry by stooping 
in falcon fashion. Flying low in pur- 
suit, it attacks from below or sideways, 
not from above, the method being 
termed ‘‘raking.’’ It was endeared to 
the watching falconer of former days 
by its ability to execute exceedingly 
swift turns, thanks to its relatively 
short wings and long tail, and the 
victim could be followed into covert, 
a proceeding impossible for any of the 


long-winged falcons. A “bind” was 
the usual termination of the strike 
hawk and prey coming to ground 


together, but the hawk was trained to 
return to the hand if the quarry was 
missed.—D. J. B. Witson (Dr.), High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 


NORTH AFRICAN EXPERIENCE 


S1r,—One afternoon, when visiting 
some flood water near El Adem, in 
Cyrenaica, which was frequented 
by shoveler, I wounded one of these 
birds and marked it down to some 
cover about two hundred yards away. 
When I went to pick it up, it again 
rose while I was about sixty vards off 
and a hawk which had evidently been 
watching it also flew up from a 











A VILLAGE BOY BEING 


See letter: How to 


spot a few yards away from it. 

The shoveler circled the water 
with the hawk in pursuit, and the hawk 
then seized it in flight and carried it 
off. No attempt was made by the 
hawk to strike at the shoveler. On 
other occasions I had seen hawks pur- 
suing duck in this vicinity, but had 
never actually seen one strike a duck. 

I could not identify the hawk; it 
was a large brown hawk rather similar 
to a kestrel but considerably larger, 
and was definitely not a peregrine. 
Would it have been a goshawk ?—B. 
LeEE-SmiITH (S/Ldr.), R.A.F. Station, 
Cattervick, Yorkshire. 

[Assuming that the attack des- 
cribed by our correspondent took 
place in winter, the hawk was most 
probably a goshawk ; otherwise it may 
have been a Barbary falcon.—Ip 


HOUSE-MARTINS ROUT A 


Sir, —With reference to recent corres- 
pondence in Country LIFE about 


HELPED TO 
WALK UNDER AN ELEPHANT IN CEYLON 


Acquire an Elephant's Strength 


forelegs, they will de- 
velop, so to speak, an 
elephant’s strength, pos- 
sessing in later life 
great powers of endur- 
ance and freedom from 
the various ailments and 
diseases that human 
flesh is heir te. 

My photograph 
shows a village urchin 
being helped to walk 
under the belly of an 
elephant from one side 
to the other. Super- 
stition though it may be, 
there is no doubt that, 
in rural psychology, 
such a method of ‘‘auto- 
suggestion” plays a 
great part in the vil- 
lagers’ well-being. — S. 
V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED 
LANDSCAPE 
From the Hon. R.H. Bathurst 


S1r,—Can you help me to identify the 
subject and artist of a picture, of 
which I enclose photographs, showing 
a number of people and cows in front 
of a country house? The painting is 
on wood and measures 25 ins. by 47 ins. 
One thing is quite certain. The 
dairymaid is milking a Gloucester cow. 
If the picture was painted 200 years 
ago, would it be correct to regard it 
as the earliest known painting of a 
cow of this breed, which is now 
reduced almost to extinction? The 
few remaining Gloucesters still show 
the same dark brown colouring and 
white tails.—R. H. Batuurst, 4, Park 
Street, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 
[The painter of this picture may 
have been T. Roper, a minor artist, 
floruit 1749-65. We are not able, 
however, to identify the house repre- 
sented, which may have been altered 
or rebuilt since the painting was made. 





A LANDSCAPE OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
PART OF THE PICTURE, SHOWING A 


See letter: 


birds driving ott dogs and cats, I re- 
cently saw, at North Lancing, Sussex, 
four or five house-martins drive a 
voung tom cat, which, incidentally, is 
a great hunter and bird-catcher, off 
the lawn by swooping low over him in 
relays, twittering angrily. He seemed 
to become quite bewildered and finally 
withdrew hastily.—B. M. Morrat, 
I-astevton, neay Devizes, Wiltshire. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AN 
ELEPHANT’S STRENGTH 


Sir,—-Certain menfolk in the villages 
of Ceylon wear the hair taken from an 
elephant’s tail as a bangle or bracelet 
round the wrist, because they believe 
it will give the wearer great strength. 


For the same reason certain rural 
folk who would like to see their chil- 
dren grow healthy and strong cherish 
the superstitious belief that, if they 
are made to walk under the body of 
the elephant, and then go round the 
animal to creep between its trunk and 


(Right) 
MILKMAID MILKING 
A GLOUCESTER COW 


DETAIL OF 


in Unidentified Landscape 


We know of no earlier picture in which 
a Gloucester cow is shown, but there 
may, of course, be landscapes in 
existence of an earlier date than this 
in which the Gloucester breed appears. 
Ep.] 
DEPREDATIONS OF THE 
KEA 

S1r,—The implication by Mr. Sydney 
Porter, in your issue of November 8 
last, which reached me recently, that 
the New Zealand kea is harmless to 
sheep is, I suggest, seriously at vari- 
ance with the facts. I have personal 
knowledge of the bird’s depredations 
over half a century, and Mr. Norman 
Mechan, of Mt. Whitnow sheep station, 
North Canterbury, one of New Zea- 
land’s outstanding back-country sheep 
farmers, records that keas killed about 
4 per cent. of the sheep there in 1943. 

Keas have been watched and shot 
on sheep’s backs, while mutilating 
them, too often for there to be any 
doubt about their harmfulness. Their 
attacks, to quote Mr. Mechan again, 
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are sporadic and they appear to kill 
in a mild winter, though they 
frequently attack sheep bogged in 
snowdrifts.—H. M. Carr. Glenallen, 
North Canterbury, Wackari, New 
Zealand. 


A WOMAN OF CHARACTER 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of one 
of the remarkable bench-ends at 
Wiggenhall St. Mary’s Church, near 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, a church that 
is usually overlooked by tourists, 
since it is rather off the beaten track. 
The carving depicts a woman of some 
mettle, judging by her appearance, 
and one cannot help wondering 
whether the book she holds so confi- 
dently is a bible, used mavbe to 
emphasise some polemical discourse.— 
NORTHERNER, Rawdon, Leeds. 


CHARITY IN THE 17th 
AND 18th CENTURIES 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of 
June 27 about collections made in the 
Wiltshire village of Allington in 
1660-62, doubtless refers to the system 
of authorised collections from church 
to church for charitable objects in the 
17th and 18th centuries by means of 
briefs. These were letters patent 
issued by the Crown, licensing collec- 
tions in churches throughout England 
for a specified object of charity. They 
were so overdone that parishes soon 
learnt to turn a deaf ear to them. 
Pepys records, June 30, 1661: ‘To 
church where we observe the trade in 
briefs is come now up to so constant a 
course every Sunday that we resolve 

to give no more to them.”’ 
Cowper in his poem Charity (1781) 
says : 
The brief proclaimed, it visits every 
pew, 
But first the squire’s, a compliment 
but due; 
and Southey mentions ‘a wooden 
thing such as the churchwardens carry 
about in church to collect money for 
a brief.” 





The Ripple parish registers con- 
tain, as at Allington, a number of 
entries, 332 in all, between December, 


1660, and April, 1763, in some 
instances adding the value of damage 
done, e.g. ‘Fire at ye head’ of ye 
Cannon Gate, Edinburgh, £7,962,” 
and “Fire in Strand, £17,880’’—both 
in 1708. 

The entry at Ripple relating to 
the brief for Lithuania is more explicit 
than that at Allington : “1661, Nov. 3: 
Upon a Briefe towards the distressed 
Churches of Lithuania, 12s. 0d.” 
Another, on November 6, 1737 : “ For 
Brighthelmstone Fortifications, 1/04%”’ 
was for building groynes etc. against 
the sea at Brighton; and one of 
April 4, 1763, “For Colleges in 












A MEDIZVAL BENCH-END AT 
WIGGENHALL ST. MARY’S, 
NORFOLK 
See letter: A Woman of Character 


America, £1.1.4,’’ relates to a collec- 
tion for the Colleges of Philadelphia 
and New York. For this last, 11,500 
copies of the brief were received from 
H.M. Printing Office under Order in 
Council of 12 August, 1762.—Epwarp 
F. Gray, Ripple Hall, Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire. 


SPARROW AS PREY OF 
MOORHEN 


Srr,—Recently, while sitting in Reg- 
ent’s Park, London, I saw a moorhen 
with a sparrow in its beak struggling for 
dear life. The attacker was joined by 
a number of ducks, which struck and 
pecked at the victim until all signs of 
life had vanished and it lay dead on 
the surface of the water. 
—Joy M. WALKER, 122, 
Havvrow Road, W.2. 


STANDARDS OF 


VALUES 
Str,—With reference to 
Mr. J.’ D. U. Ward’s 


letter in your issue of 
June 6, about life in an 
almshouse. I am afraid 
what he says about elec- 
tric light and relayed 
television being  pre- 
ferred to natural or 
architectural beauty by 
the ‘‘working class’’ is 
only too true. How is 
this, when that section 
of society is now sup- 
posed to be receiving 
such a high standard 
of education? 

We have a lovely 
old house near here, 
which some years ago 
was taken over by the 
town and turned into 
flats. 

The council then 
proceeded to paint it 
yellow with green win- 
dows. I was_horror- 
struck, and, on making 
enquiries, found that no one who had 
anything to do with it appreciated 
my attitude towards it. 

Surely this shows a backward and 
not the great forward step to higher 
learning that the present day educa- 
tional authorities claim.—K. M. A. 
CLaRK, St. Evox, Troon, Ayrshire. 

(It has taken several centuries of 
what is called ‘‘ protected”’ living and 
cultivated leisure to develop the degree 
of sensibility and scale of values 
expressed by our correspondent. The 
same means may produce the same 
effect in a democratic society, even- 
tually, if the arts are esteemed as 
highly as material values. But it is 
idle to expect such a result immedi- 
ately.—Eb.] 
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SQUARE !S THE BRITISH THE WHOLE WORLD'S STANDARD 


“THIS METAL BAR IN TRAFALGAR “AND ‘BLACK € WHITE 1s 
STANDARD OF MEASURE: FOR PERFECTLY BLENDED 
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-.. SCOTCH WHISKY” 
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for 
Hunting and Riding Outfits 
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By Appointment §): RAS Scotch Whisky Distilicrs 
to H.M. King George VI {a ‘James Buchanan & Co. Led. 
oA ‘ 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


PRICES: As fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assn. 25/9 bottle, 13/6 half bottle. U.K. only 





BY APPOINTMENT 


RIDING CLOTHES 
OUTFITTERS 
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55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


47 HIGH STREET, ALDERSHOT 
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SANDERSON 
WALLPAPERS 





This Journey is necessary 


Exports are vital—and Morlands must contribute their ‘ : 
share. But colour, comfort and cosy warmth will soon ricey os (o 


be back to gladden you again in WALLPAPERS 


MORLANDS |) = ™@\.-. 


WOOLLY SHEEPSKIN 7 IS) am \ OES 


52-53 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1. 6-7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C.3 
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o¢’ BROMLEY 
Special Retailers of 
ROLLS-ROYCE 
and BENTLEY 
for West Kent 
* 








James Young Ltd., Coachbuilders and Engineers of London 
Road, Bromley, Kent, invite enquiries for specification and 
photographs of the NEW BENTLEY of their design, 


together with other examples of their latest coachwork. 


Tel: Ravensbourne 3434 
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Modern saloon cars with chauffeurs 
are available day and night for service 
to all parts of the country, for business, 
for pleasure, for convenience or in an 
emergency. Contract Terms for long- 
period hire can be arranged, enabling 
you to have a car and chauffeur at 
your command constantly. 


We offer you also our Self-Drive 
Service, now equipped with 1947 
model saloon cars. 
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CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN HIRE SERVICE 


POST-WAR CARS — PRE-WAR SERVICE 
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unequalled . 


11 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: 





.- AND READY/ 


The 13-yard BOTTOM-DUMP EUCLID—amply 


powered by a 182 b.h. p. General Motors or Cummins engine and 
backed by a first-class after-sales service—is designed for large-scale 
earth-moving on all civil engineering and construction projects, 
including the building of arterial roads, docks and reservoirs, 


its — manceuvrability and huge capacity are 
. AND READY .... delivery approximately 4 
months from receipt of order. 


Full detaiis of EUCLID Bottom and Rear- 
Dump Wagons from the Sole Distributors : 


JOHN BLACKWOOD HODGE & Co., Ltd. 


SALES: WORKS AND SERVICE : 
Hunsbury, Northampton. 


Mayfair 9514. Telephone : Northampton 5262. 
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The surface that can take it! 
This Garden Path surtaced 
with COLAS is resistant to wt LESS 


wear and weather and will 
last for years without 
attention. COLAS is applied 
cold ; it can be laid in almost 
any weather and no special 
apparatus or skilled labour is 
needed. The colour of the 
finished surface depends 

on the colour of the chippings 
used for the final coat. 
Long-lasting—clean and dust- 
free—inexpensive —COLAS 


suits any job from a garden 


path to a public highway. 


Colas Products Ltd., 5-6, Crosby Sq., 


London, E.C.3. 





Tel: Popesgrove 6265 
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UPS AND DOWNS © 4 Golf commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


in the great and sudden fluctuations in form 

to which even the best of players are occa- 
sionally subject? I ask the question but have 
not sufficient knowledge to give the answer. To 
be sure, at cricket a man may and does make 
a hundred in one innings and a duck in the next; 
but cricket is on rather a different plane, because 
it is a game in which there is not or at any rate 
may not be a second chance. One ferocious, 
unplayable ball or one loose stroke, and all may 
be over; there is no opportunity of recovery till 
next time. Golf is more merciful; it gives the 
player plenty of chances but sometimes, though 
he has just been playing at his very best, he is 
incapable of taking them. 

That which put the question into my head 
was a study of the scores on the first two days 
of the professional tournament the other day 
at Mere. On the first, Max Faulkner led the 
field with a brilliant round of 67; on the second 
he was “withered and strown’’; he was ten 
shots behind the leader; he had taken 82. How 
can so fine a golfer apparently in such fine form 
vary to such an extent? “It’s no possible but 
it’s a fact,’’ and we know it is a fact from our 
own humbler experience. 

+ 


ke there any other game comparable with golf 


I have no information as to precisely how 
it happened, whether it was due to one or two 
dreadfully expensive disasters or whether the 
strokes just slipped and slipped in the horrid 
way they do; but there it is, a difference of 15 
strokes between two rounds played, as far as 
I know, in similar conditions. At first I could 
not think of anything quite comparable to it, 
and then there came back to me the memory of 
another such tragedy from another Cheshire 
course. 

In the Open Championship at Hoylake 
in 1930, which Bobby Jones won, Compston had 
a magnificent third round of 68, which hoisted 
him to the head of the field, a stroke ahead of 
Bobby. I vividly recalled the wave of enthu- 
siasm that spread across the links when the 
news was known. All the greater because there 
were other invaders besides Bobby—Diegel, 
Macdonald Smith, Horton Smith and Barnes— 
clustering round the head of the list. And then 
Comrston started out on his last-round with a 
‘arge and patriotic crowd, and took 82. 


That was a difference of fourteen strokes, 
only one fewer than that in my original example. 
Incidentally, as I was looking at the scores in 
that championship, I came across another 
example, but of a converse and therefore much 
happier nature: Mr. Tolley’s first round was 
84, his second was 71. I daresay that those who 
are learned in statistics and keep books of cut- 
tings could produce many other and even more 
eloquent instances ; indeed Hoylake this time 
produced some remarkable ones, but these are 
enough to show that such things do happen. 

Of course, in less distinguished walks of life 
they happen on a grander scale. A friend of 
mine was telling me only the other day of two 
consecutive rounds of his; one was 73 and the 
other 103. That was a noble effort, but he is a 
singularly fluctuating player and has achieved 
one feat which I am confident is unique. He 
was plaving on a course where the first green can 
in certain conditions be reached with a really 
good drive. It was a hot day; he had had a good 
lunch and with the first drive after it he “smote 
on the shivering air’’ and nothing perceptible 
happened to the ball. Again he addressed him- 
self to it, with a similar result. At the third 
attempt he.did much better, for he holed 
out—a three far more glorious than an age of 
ones. 

x * * 

So great and eccentric a genius may be left 
on one side. He affords no comparison with 
lesser men. From my own experience I can 
contribute the fact that I once won a 36-hole 
scratch competition with scores varying by 
eleven strokes, 76 and 87. It is a long time 
ago, for it was with a gutty ball. The odd thing 
about it was that I was not leading “by the 
length of the street’’ after my first round. I was 
ahead, but not by very much. It was an 
appallingly hot day without a breath of wind on 
a park course, and everybody else—there were 
several good golfers plaving—collapsed in the 
second round just as I did; so that even with 
that 87 I just kept my nose in front. Lunch, I 
solemnly protest, had nothing to do with it. 

* * * 

As I said, I do not know how Faulkner’s 
catastrophe came about, but as a rule it is not 
one hideous bunker that does the damage in 
these cases; it is rather a gradual process of 


disintegration, which begins with the putting. 
If there is a major disaster it is only a crowning 
blow; it is the missing of putts that first under- 
mines the golfing constitution. I was writing 
the other day about that great golfer and most 
pleasant creature, Abe Mitchell, and narrating 
the story of his fatal third round in the Cham- 
pionship at Deal. For the first four holes there 
was nothing radically amiss, but the approaches 
were just not quite as good as they might have 
been, and then followed three putts instead of 
two. It was only after four whole strokes had 
fallen away thus, “like snow off a dyke,’ that 
there followed the culminating tragedy, the 
drive topped into a bunker at the 5th. Take 
again that 82 of Compston’s at Hoylake. I well 
remember going out full of hope and excitement 
to see him start. The tee shot was perfect; the 
second was by no means bad for it reached the 
edge of the green, but that first green is a big one. 
And so he took three putts, and from that 
moment nothing went right. I am not saving 
that three putts on the first green ought to have 


this calamitous effect. Of course, they ought 
not, and as a rule do not. All I say is that 
when these dreadful things do happen thev 


generally begin on the green—‘‘It’s ave the 
putting.” 
* 2 £ 


I imagine that the man who, having done 
one very good round, is setting out for his next, 
prays most earnestly for a steady start. Of 
course, a brilliant one with a long putt holed for 
a three is encouraging, and no sane man would 
decline it at the hands of Providence; but in 
undistinguished circles a too sparkling start can 
have a disturbing effect, and what the plaver 
wants above everything else is a steady one, 
with no fears and no fireworks—a good drive, 
an iron shot reasonably near the hole, and the 
approach putt laid so close that the next one 


causes no real tremors. Unfortunately we cannot 
command our fireworks, supposing that we have 
any at all; we have to take them when the 
Fates allow and be thankful. If we could dic- 
tate our threes, then I think we should choose 
them to come reasonably late in the round, so 
that we have not much time in which to get 
frightened of them. Meanwhile a nice, quiet, 
steady beginning is the best I can wish any 


reader going out with a card in his pocket 


FLAT RACING: THE SEASON REVIEWED 


HE present moment is an opportune one 

at which to review the past happenings 

of the flat-racing season of 1947. The 
season, so far, has been the most successful 
within living memory, though in the opinion 
of some writers it has been overshadowed by 
the successes of French-bred horses. To my 
mind this viewpoint is a mistaken one, for the 
very simple reason that the competition from 
across the Channel has been an invaluable 
stimulus to both breeders and owners, and in 
any case more often than not the French-bred 
winners have been of British antecedents, 
although bred, trained and owned in France. 

Outstanding examples of the successes 
attained by French-bred horses of British 
ancestry are those of the Derby winner, Pearl 
Diver, and of the One Thousand Guineas and 
Oaks winner, Imprudence. Though Vatellor, 
Pearl Diver’s sire, and Vatout his grandsire, 
were both French-bred, the sire of the latter 
was Prince Chimay, a son of Chaucer that was 
bred in England by Mr. W. M. Cazalet and, 
after winning four races in this country, was 
sold for £7,000 and exported to France. 

On the other side of his ancestry Pearl 
Diver is even more British-bred. His dam, 
Pearl Cap, who won the French One Thousand 
Guineas, the French Oaks and the Prix de 
l’Arc de Triomphe, was by Le Capucin, a son of 
a mare called Carmen that was bred in this 
country by Lord Cadogan and, after passing 
through several hands, was sold to go abroad 
as a five-year-old for 165 guineas; and Pearl 
Cap’s dam, Pearl Maiden, who also foaled the 
French Derby winner, Pearlweed, and the 
French One Thousand Guineas heroine, Bipear], 


was bred over here by Mr. E. C. Ashby. Bipear] 
was never raced, was sold ae as a three- 
vear-old to Mr. H. Sidebottom of the Land- 
wades Stud at Newmarket and, after breeding 


three foals for him, was passed on to Mr. 
Harvey Leader for 750 guineas and, a little 


later, sold by him for £1,000 to go to France. 

Much the same story revolves around the 
name of Imprudence. Her sire, Canot, was a 
grandson of Clarissimus, who won the Two 
Thousand Guineas of 1916 for his breeder, Lord 
Falmouth, and was exported to France in 1921, 
and her dam, Indiscretion, was a Hurry On 
mare that was bred by Lord Rosebery and sold 
by him to cross the Channel. 

If one looks at these two examples, which 
are typical of the French-bred winners eligible 
for entry in our General Stud Book, it is 
obvious that it is not the breeding of our 
thoroughbreds that is at fault, but that there 
must be some extraneous factor that favours 
the French-trained horses. In my opinion the 
answer to this problem is simple. During the 
German occupation of France the breeding of 
bloodstock was encouraged and food was sup- 
plied to breeders wherewith to carry on. The 
same thing has applied over there since the 
cessation of hostilities, but in this country 
breeders have, for the last five years at any rate, 
been deprived of everything save the barest 
necessities of life. To breed good racehorses 
necessitates good food-stuff and plenty of it from 
the time that the foal is formed in utero until 
it has reached full development. This drastic 
curtailment of food-stuff is a short-sighted policy, 
the results of which are, at the moment, being 
illustrated by the comparative lack of success 


achieved by our racehorses when opposed to 
horses bred and trained in France. 

The defeat of Tudor Minstrel in, and the 
absence of Blue Train from, the Derby 
very real tragedies. The former, unbeaten at 
the time, put his head in the air soon after the 
start, and despite the efforts of Gordon Richards 
kept it there until he had run himself right out; 
and the hard going that was prevalent before 
Epsom adversely affected Blue Train and he 
was taken out of the race at the last minute. 

To the regret of all who know him or of 
him, Fred Darling, owing to ill health, is giving 
up his profession as a trainer in October. Succeed- 
ing his father, the late Sam Darling, who trained 
Galtee More, Ard Patrick, Wildflower, Cap and 
Bells II and Slieve Gallion tor their classic 
victories, in 1913, Fred Darling has made a 
name for himself as a trainer unsurpassed in 
the history of the Turf, and, since he trained 
Hurry On to win the St. Leger in 1916, has 
turned out the winners of eighteen other classic 
races—including seven Derbys. Mr. J. A. 
Dewar, who inherited £1,000,000 when his 
uncle, Lord Dewar, died in 1930, has purchased 
Beckhampton, and Noel Murless, who is one of 


were 


the younger school of trainers, takes over 
there. What will happen to the vearlings 


that the King leases annually from the National 
Stud is not definitely decided, but the probability 
is that he will lease a brown colt by Big Game 
out of Sun Chariot, a chestnut half-brother to 
Big Game by Blue Peter from Myrobella and 
a brown half-brother to Chamossaire by Bois 
Roussel from Big Game’s half-sister, Snowberry, 
and that these will go to Beckhampton. 
Royston, 
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Best known - 


best liked 


BIRD'S CUSTARD AND 


urs isa HOOVER... 


not just a vacuum cleaner ” 


JELLIES 
























A vacuum cleaner merely sucks up 
dust and loose bits. The Hoover 
cleaner does much more — it sweeps 
and beats the carpet as well. No 
matter how deeply dirt is trodden 
in, the Hoover cleans it out. 
This prevents hard, sharp 
pieces of grit from remain- 
ing in the roots of the carpet, 
where they may cut the 
pile and cause ugly bare 
patches. To preserve the 
carpet then, as well as 
to keep it clean and 
healthy, be sure you 

get a Hoover. 


Go to your authorised 
Hoover dealer and ask 
for a demonstration 
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SOCIALISM ON THE 
WAY OUT ? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N polemical writing there are two 
I lines that are easy to follow. One 
is to rake over the past utterances 
of those who are in process of being 
flayed and to show how oddly they 
tally with present utterances or 
present performances. Under the 
operation of this process few of us 
would keep whole skins on our backs, 
especially if we chanced to be poli- 
ticians who once were out and now 
are in. The second line is simply to 
examine what the “‘ins’”’ are doing and 
leave inference to suggest that the 
“outs’’ would do it much better ; 
which, in fact, by no means follows. 
Mr. Colm Brogan, who seems to 
me the ablest polemical writer on the 
Conservative side, does both these 
things, and is an exception because he 
does them brilliantly and with a 


existence unless they compel the 
workers of the country to co-operate 
with them. Then, where in practice 
will be the difference between the 
““commissioners’’ Mr. Attlee has 
promised us and the ‘‘commissars”’ 
whose deeds we already know? 

It is Mr. Brogan’s opinion that 
“European Socialism is on the way 
out. The compromise effort which is 
being tried here has already been tried 
in Europe and has failed. Europe is 
dividing, not along the line of economic 
need or advantage, nor even along the 
line of race, but along the line of faith.” 
He accuses our British socialists of 
having denied their heritage. ‘‘They 
have instructed their followers to 
despise the most precious things they 
own—public security, freedom under 
the law, and the protection of minority 
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OUR NEW MASTERS. By Colm Brogan 
(Hollis and Carter, 8s. 6d.) 


JOURNEY INTO A PICTURE. By Mary Bosanquet 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 


THEY LIVE IN THE SEA. By Douglas P. Wilson 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


WE HAPPY FEW. By Helen Howe 
(Golden Cockerel, 30s.) 
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humorous twist that we do not often 
find, especially to-day, when political 
exponents tend to take the style of 
their writing from the style of Mr. 
Shinwell’s speaking, which is to say 
that they divest themselves of style 
altogether. 

But however well these two things 
may be done, they do not amount to 
much. They have been getting done 
for centuries, and they can be made 
equally effective whether the argu- 
ment is from the Left or the Right. 
What distinguishes Mr. Brogan’s book, 
Our New Masters (Hollis and Carter, 
8s. 6d.) is not his ability to put an 
ex parte case, not his polished wit 
fitting his polished words like a sword 
fitting into its hilt, but simply his 
sense of moral purpose. This moral 
purpose can exist only in the heart of 
a man who realises that politics, 
economics and all the rest of the 
apparatus of government are no more— 
or should be no more—than a means 
to an end. That end is that men 
should exist simply as men, and not as 
“economic man”’ or “political man.”’ 
It is the tendency to make politics 
an end in themselves that increasingly 
bedevils the world to-day. 


COMMISSIONERS OR 
COMMISSARS ? 

The thread that runs through the 
whole of Mr. Brogan’s argument is 
that a socialised man cannot be a free 
man, and that slavery, however well 
fed and housed, is a negation of God’s 
intention for the human race. Shorn 
of trimmings, that is what the book is 
about. The Socialist leaders, the book 
argues, can go on till they are blue in 
the face drawing up plans to achieve 
this, that and the other magniloquent 
end, but sooner or later the facts of life 
will convince them that they cannot 
get these plans off paper and into 


practice and opinion. In these gains 
lies the greatest achievement of 
Christian civilisation, but most of the 
Cabinet have denied them in their 
minds and their words, or in practice. 
They have gone more than half-way to 
totalitarianism.”’ 


“ACTION STATIONERY’’ 


It must not be thought from what 
I have written here that Mr. Brogan 
bases his condemnation of the Govern- 
ment on general principles, though he 
is more aware than most political 
writers that general principles should 
be at the root of particular actions. 
He examines the members of the 
Cabinet one by one, their past records 
and their present conduct. He 
scrutinises their policies and their 
aspirations, and is ready with generous 
appreciation when there is anyone 
upon whom he finds he can bestow it. 
His survey of our present dilemmas is 
no less thorough for being witty and 
literate. He has a knack of summing 
up a man in a sentence that sticks, as 
when he says of Sir Stafford Cripps : 
“He touched nothing that he did not 
adorn, until he entered politics and 
began to touch human beings.’’ He 
can be trenchant in a head-line, as 
when he divides his consideration of 
“the Intellectuals”’ into two chapters, 
and calls one ‘‘Sir Stafford Cripps”’ 
and the other ‘‘The Rest.’’ A column 
could be filled with quips like this: 
‘‘But who could say the Board of 
Trade was anti-social? It was so social 
that its name was a word of terror to 
evil-doers and, indeed, to doers of all 
kinds.’’ Or this, on Mr. Herbert 
Morrison during the war : ‘‘If Heaven 
marks it when a sparrow falls, Mr. 
Morrison marked it when the heavens 
fell. When cities crashed to the 
ground, they crashed in triplicate. 
Paper rose in mountains all round the 














Home Secretary, but he could never 
have enough. ‘Action Stationery’ 
was his rallying cry, and if wars could 
be won by carbon copies, Hitler would 
have been documented to death.”’ 

Goodness knows, in this world in 
which ‘‘the political maniac regards 
voting as the highest and most satis- 
fying of a man’s activities,’ there is 
plenty of matter for a writer like Mr. 
Colm Brogan, but there are all too 
few writers like Mr. Brogan to deal 
with the matter. 


ART FOR THE TROOPS 


Some years ago Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton published a most attrac- 
tive book called Canada Ride, by Mary 
Bosanquet. It was, on the surface, 
a record of a ride on horseback across 
a continent, and, as it could hardly fail 
to be, it was stuffed with action. But 
beneath the action there was contem- 
plation, and it was possible to discern 
in the author a spirit of unusual 
clarity. This quality comes to the 
front in Miss Bosanquet’s new book, 
Journey Into a Picture (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). While the war 
was on, Miss Bosanquet went to Italy 
in the service of the Y.M.C.A. That 
seems a prosaic enough venture, but, 
as she says in this book, ‘‘No two 
people ever make the same journey,’’ 
and her journey turned out to be of 
a most unusual kind. She was work- 
ing on the educational side of things, 
and part of her business was to 
interest men in_ pictures. She 
assembled a collection of prints illus- 
trating the progress of Italian painting 
and architecture from the Primitives, 
through the Renaissance, and on 
towards our own day, and these she 
took about the country, setting them 
up in halls and talking about them to 
anyone who cared to listen. 

That is all told interestingly 
enough, but the real point of the book 
is Miss Bosanquet’s personal reaction 
to Italy and to Italian art. She speaks 
of ‘‘standing still before one painting 
after another, trying to let my mind 
go into the pictures till it touched the 
thought of the artists who painted 
them.’’ This method of quiet absorp- 
tion has obviously been used, too, 
where the land and the people are 
concerned. The author loved them, 
and it is that love coming out as she 
writes that makes her book glow with 
light falling upon colour. She is an 
excellent writer. 


A GATEWAY TO 
WONDERLAND 


With the holidays upon us, Mr. 
Douglas P. Wilson’s They Live in the 
Sea (Collins, 12s. 6d.) comes at a good 
time. Mr. Wilson is Zoologist at the 
Plymouth Laboratory of the Marine 
Biological Association, which is to say 
he is a man of authority. Over a 
number of years he has collected an 
extraordinarily beautiful series of 
photographs of fishes, corals, bi-valves, 
sea anemones and all the other lovely 
things that dwell in rock pools or the 
water off-shore. His book, in which 
these pictures are reproduced with 
a letterpress explanation worthy of 
them, would enormously increase the 
value and interest of any seaside 
holiday. I know from experience what 
a joy a marine aquarium can be, and 
so, again from experience, I can 
testify that this book is a gateway into 
a little-known wonderland. 


ESSENCE OF BRITAIN 

When he died, the late Owen 
Rutter was collecting material for an 
anthology to be called Herve Is England. 
His widow now gives us under the 
title We Happy Few such parts of it 
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as were ready, and these are published 
by the Golden Cockerel Press (30s.). 
There are three sections : ‘‘ Britain at 
War,” “‘ Britain at Sea,’’ and “‘ Britain 
in the Air.’’ Almost all that is here 
chosen is as familiar as bread and 
butter, ranging from Shakespeare’s 
St. Crispin’s Day speech, through 
the Armada, Waterloo, Trafalgar, to 
things like Julian Grenfell’s lovely 
Into Battle, written during the first 
world war, and Churchill’s famous 
speeches uttered during the second. 

But if there is little here that is 
new, there is the joy of possessing it 
so handsomely housed. “The Golden 
Cockerel Press has always known how 
to bring beauty to the service of 
nobility, and this little book shows no 
falling off. 

ee 
THE PHONY 

OLONEL F. C. STERN’S A Study 

of the Genus P@onia (the Royal 
Horticultural Society, £3 3s.) is 
undoubtedly one of the most important 
botanical works published in this 
country since 1939. It will certainly 
achieve at least one of the author’s 
aims, in establishing systematic order 
in nomenclature where hitherto there 
has been only confusion, and there will 
be few to dissent from Colonel Stern’s 
findings with regard to peony names. 
As he explains in the introduction to 
the volume, he began in 1919 to collect 
the different species and grew them in 
his garden at Goring-by-Sea. The 
plants were either collected from their 
natural habitats, or raised from seed 
so collected, in order to ensure that 
there should be available for examina- 
tion examples of the wild species 
collected in their particular districts. 
In addition, dried specimens have 
been studied in the herbaria of the 
botanic gardens in this country, in 
Russia and in India. The result of so 
many years of careful study is an 
accurate and authoritative description 
of the known species in their sections 
and sub-sections, together with a very 
full list of the synonyms that have 
caused so much confusion in the past. 

There is, in addition, a detailed 


history of peony literature, a full 
bibliography, and what many will 


consider an all too short chapter on 
peony ‘species in cultivation. The 
production of the volume is of a stan- 
dard that had almost been forgotten, 
and the colour plates reproduced from 
original drawings by Miss Lilian 
Snelling have a fidelity to Nature that 
the camera cannot rival. 
D. T. MacF. 


BLACK COUNTRY}Z 

EFORE the war the Shell County 

Guides, edited by Mr. Betjeman, 
started a new fashion in guidebook 
presentation which made a welcome 
break-away from those stereotyped 
purveyors of information that we 
had come almost to accept as inevit- 
able. Now a series of ‘‘ personal books 
on the English scene,”’ with the title of 
Vision of England, under the gene- 
ral editorship of Mr. and Mrs. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, exploits and develops 
the new technique. In The Black 
Country (Paul Elek, 9s. 6d.) Mr. 
Walter Allen writes freshly and vividly 
of a region of England which many 
tourists have never seen, but which is 
none the less “‘rich in history, the 
history of industrial and technical 
development,’’ without which we 
should never have attained our com- 
mercial greatness. The Black Country 
is stretched to include the Clent Hills 
—Birmingham’s playground—and 
many of the surrounding market- 
towns and villages, making all the 
more piquant. the contrast with the 
factories, the chimneys and_ the 
working-class streets, or such a splen- 
did modern building as Birmingham’s 
General Hospital. The book is illus- 
trated by over sixty photographs and 
drawings, and there is a good map. 

Ac S. O: 
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CAN Be SUPPLIED EITHER'CE 
OFF-SET, RIGHT OR 


For rapid and economical 
kinds of rough growth, we 


four acres 
13 gallons 
unskilled 


Cuts 36 ins. wide, 
per 8-hour day on 
of fuel, employing 
labour. AT 
incl 
Easy to handle and extremely 


simple to control. Tra 


in the world. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTION 


JOHN ALLEN &SON 


Phone 
Oxford 7155-6-7 ENGLAND 


Trimmer, 
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SELF-PROPELLED 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


& 


ATTACHMENTS 


NTRAL CUTTING OR 
LEFT HAND 


cutting of all 
eds, matted and 


tangled growth, grass, bracken, etc., etc. 


Quickly converted from central to 
side cutting—right or left hand. 


TACHMENTS AVAILABLE 
ude Spraying Pump, Hedge 
Light Hoe, Tank 
iler, etc. 


We were the first firm to produce a self-propelled Motor Scythe 
and are to-day the largest manufacturers of these machines 


THROUGHOUT 


$ (OXFORD) LTD. 


COWLEY, OXFORD ....;. 


Allenson, Cowley-Oxford 
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Sectional view showing 
action of the rotating tines. 


WHAT IT DOES 


Makes a perfect seed 


bed. 
e 








T every season of the year this 

Cultivator can be put to good 

and profitable use. Because it performs 

in one operation all the functions of 

individual cultivation and harrowing 

machines, it is a great saver of time, 
of labour, and of fuel. 
















WORKS WITH ANY TRACTOR 


FISHLEIGH 







THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. * BARNSTAPLE - 


Promotes good growth 
by thorough aeration. 


e 
Quickly clears weeds 
and stubble. 
* 
Renovates grass land. 
Apply for illustrated leaflet ‘‘ A.” 
HAVING A POWER TAKE-OFF 


CULTIVATOR 


DEVON * Barnstaple 2282 & 2283 
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AGRICULTURE 
IN THE LORDS 


HE Peers gathered in strength 
last week to debate the Agricul- 
ture Bill on the Committee 
stage. Their Lordships are terribly 
polite to one another, but underlying 
their language there was much hard 
commonsense. Most members of the 
House of Lords have personal know- 
ledge of farming and a personal stake 
in the land. They understand the 
value of the human relationships that 
endure more firmly in agriculture than 
in urban industries. Nevertheless, 
their Lordships were ready to agree 
that efficient estate management and 
efficient farming are the important 
matters, and that, if there is likely to 
be a conflict between the preferences 
of the individual and the efficient 
farming of the land for which he is 
responsible, then efficiency must come 
first. 

But their Lordships evidently do 
not accept the view that all wisdom 
resides in Whitehall and that the best 
judge of efficiency is always a Govern- 
ment official with a file of papers in 
front of him. In doubtful cases the 
benefit should always be given to the 
man on the spot. The Lord Chancellor, 
Viscount Jowitt, spoke, I thought, 
with convincing force on the matter of 
the appeal that a farmer or landowner 
may make against the threat of dis- 
possession. Some people argue that an 
individual should always have the 
right of appeal to the High Court 
before he is dispossessed of his farm 
and his home, however flagrant may 
appear his sins of omission. Lord 
Jowitt made it quite clear that the 
Agricultural Land Tribunal would be 
a more competent body to decide facts 
than any High Court judge, who must 
between the conflicting evi- 
dence of expert witnesses. In these 
dispossession cases it is the facts, not 
the Law, that may be in dispute; and 
if the Lord Chancellor does as he says 
he intends to do and appoints as 
chairmen of these Agricultural Land 
Tribunals barristers who have some 
understanding of country matters, to 
sit with representative landowners 
and representative farmers assisted 
by competent assessors, then here 
should be the perfect bodies for 
establishing whether or not a land- 
owner or a farmer has failed to do his 
job properly. 


Pig Clubs 


HERE are now 4,866 pig clubs 

in this country registered with the 
Small Pig Keepers’ Council. It is a 
remarkable achievement to have kept 
the pig-keeping business going so well 
during the time when the meal allow- 
ance was severely reduced and those 
who kept pigs had to resort to all 
kinds of shifts and scrapes to find 
additional kitchen waste to make 
good the loss of part of the official 
ration. Pig clubs have the whole- 
hearted blessing of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and those who keep a pig 
for their own ultimate consumption 
are encouraged to join a pig club and 
get their official meal ration from that 
source. This reduces greatly the work 
of the county agricultural executive 
committees in allocating rations to 
many thousands of individuals and 
it also provides some safeguard that 
those who keep pigs individually play 
the game according to the Ministry 
of Food’s rules. It is thanks largely 
to the pig-club movement that the 
pig owner who does not keep more 
than two pigs a year is under no 
obligation to sell pigs to the Ministry 
of Food provided that he or she sur- 
renders a year’s bacon coupons for 
each whole pig retained for home 
consumption. There are still some dis- 
tricts that have no pig clubs. I am 
sure that the Secretary of the Small 


che OSC 


Pig Keepers’ Council, whose office is 
at 64, Bell Street, Henley-on-Thames, 
will be ready to give a helping hand 
in getting more clubs started. 


Scanty Crops 

HAVE not been into East Anglia 

since the spring, so that I have not 
seen for myself the state of the crops 
there, but I am told that the pro- 
longed drought has badly affected all 
the spring-sown crops on the clay 
lands and that the barley on the 
lighter soils is also very disappointing. 
Within the last few days I have seen 
some very poor crops between Bletch- 
ley and Rugby on the main L.M.S. 
line. The winter wheat is sparse in 
many fields, although, judging by the 
amount of freshly-ploughed bare 
ground, many wheat crops have been 
scrapped as hopelessly poor. The 
oats are little better and I noticed 
only one or two reasonably good crops 
of barley. In some fields the main 
crops of potatoes are barely through 
the ground and yields, unless we 
get an extraordinary growing time 
now, are bound to be poor. I am 
afraid that these farmers will have an 
expensive and unprofitable year when 
it comes to striking a balance at 
Michaelmas. Their land was_ not 
flooded sufficiently to qualify for any 
grants from the Agricultural Disaster 
Fund or for the extra premiums that the 
Ministry is paying to the Fen farmers 
whose ground was flooded and could 
not be cropped until well into May. 
The poor state of these Midland crops 
is not, so far as I could judge, the 
fault of the farmers, because the fields 
on one farm look as depressing as 
those on the next. For them this is 
one of the rough years in farming. 


Veterinary Salaries 

HE N.V.M.A., which speaks for 

the veterinary profession, is still 
far from satisfied about the level of 
the salaries that the Ministry of 
Agriculture offers to those who go into 
Government service. A revised scale 
has been adopted, but even this is not 
considered good enough. The young 
veterinary graduate who contemplates 
a career in preventive medicine should 
devote two or three years to general 
practice before he joins the Civil 
Service. If he joins at the age of 25 
he will get a basic salary of £420 a 
vear, plus bonus and assured incre- 
ments; this looks quite attractive, but 
“once he commits himself to a career 
in the State service, he will find it 
progressively more difficult to change 
his mind and return to_ private 
practice.’’ I quote these words from 
the Veterinary Record. Vf he persists 
and plods his way to higher salary 
grades, his promotion will have 
brought him a salary of £1,050 after 
25 years’ service; by the time he is 
54 he may have attained £1,300 a 
year. The Chief Veterinary Officer of 
the Ministry gets £2,000 a year, but 
there is, of course, only one of him. 
I do not know what income the 
experienced veterinarian in private 
practice expects to earn in these days. 
Most of them have put their fees up 
and are very busy. I guess that the 
competent man can quite soon make 
an income of £1,000 a year and more. 
By becoming a civil servant a veterin- 
arian no doubt sacrifices immediate 
financial advantages, but he does earn 
the right to a pension on his retire- 
ment and he probably does not have to 
work as hard as he would in a private 
practice that depends for its success on 
his efforts. Nevertheless, I do not want 
to detract from the veterinary profes- 
sion’s claim to adequate salaries. 
The animal doctor is no less worthy 
than the human doctor of his hire. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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AREAS 


CHANGING HANDS 


N important transfer of Scottish 
A sporting land is announced by 
Captain Percy Wallace, who 
says he “has privately sold to Colonel 
W. H. Whitbread the portion of the 
Ronaldshay estates, Ross-shire, known 
as Letterewe and Ardlair. The pro- 
perty, which was owned by the 
Marquess of Zetland, extends to over 
47,000 acres, and is situated on the 
west coast of Ross-shire north of Loch 
Maree; it includes some ground rising 
to nearly 3,000 feet.” Loch Maree is 
nearly 14 miles long, with a mean 
breadth of nine-tenths of a mile. Here 
and there it is a couple of miles across, 
and the water level is 32 feet above the 
sea. There are as many as 27 small 
islands on the 11 square miles of water, 
and at three points the average depth 
is 125 feet. Geologically Loch Maree 
is of surpassing interest for its evidence 
of intense glaciation. Glacial morains 
and huge boulders, which the glaciers 
must have transported ages ago from 
far distant places, are to be seen on 
both the north and the south sides of 
the Lake. The torrents that enter 
Maree after heavy rain have been 
likened to the falls along Norwegian 
fjords. 


SALE BY TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 
R. NORMAN J. HODGKINSON 
(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) has 
sold Shellwood Manor, about 400 
acres, four miles from Dorking, Surrey, 
on behalf of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, for £21,000. 


5,000 ACRES OFFERED IN 
CORNWALL 

HE trustees of the late Lord 

Vivian, D.s.o., are selling the 
Glynn estate, near Bodmin, Cornwall. 
The Georgian mansion and 95 acres 
are the first of 49 lots to be submitted 
in the event of no acceptable offer 
being received for the whole estate of 
4,572 acres. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. will hold the auction at 
Bodmin on August 8. The estate 
agent is Mr. H. Tresawna, Fellow of 
the Chartered Land Agents’ Society. 

The estate is well placed for a 
great variety of sport. There has 
been in the past hunting five days a 
week with the North Cornwall and the 
East Cornwall packs; there are three 
golf courses, the Royal Cornwall at 
Bodmin, the Mid-Cornwall at St. 
Austell, and that at St. Enodoch; 
salmon and sea trout are taken in the 
Sowey, in which fishing from both 
banks for a mile and a half form 
Lot 7. The Fowey, which contains some 
good pools, is mainly a wading stream 
with a rock and pebble bed. A small 
fishing lodge goes with this lot, the 
area of which all told is 20 acres. The 
moorland, 2,600 acres, gives snipe and 
duck shooting, and 570 acres of wood- 
land ensure plenty of pheasants. The 
shooting, over 510 acres let to the 
Forestry Commission, is reserved out 
of the leases. Glynn House is rated at 
£143, and the assessments on the 
whole estate are about £628 a year. 


UNUSUAL ELECTRICITY 
CONTRACT 

A* unusual provision as to the 

electric supply of the mansion 
and one farm is worth quoting: 
“Company’s electricity is laid on to 
Glynn House (Lot 1) and Glynn Barton 
(Lot 8) from the Cornwall Electric 
Power Company’s main at Newbridge. 
In Glynn House there are 226 points, 
including 44 power points which pro- 
vide a power point in every room and 
two or three in the main sitting rooms. 
The terms of supply are as follows : 
In consideration of the payment of 
£1,000 for Glynn House and £325 for 
Glynn Barton (Lot 8), which payments 


will be made by the vendors, electricity 
may be consumed free for five years 
up to a total value (at the Company’s 
standard charges) of £200 per annum 
for Glynn House and £65 per annum 
for Glynn Barton. Any consumption 
in excess of these amounts in any one 
of the five years must be, paid for at 
the Company’s standard charges, but 
if the consumption is less than these 
amounts in any one of the five years 
the surplus cannot be carried forward 
to the next year. The purchasers of 
Lots 1 and 8 will thus have the benefit 
of a free supply of electricity, assum- 
ing reasonable consumption, for a 
period of five years after purchase.” 

The “‘commercial”’ timber in the 
arboretum and parkland of Lot | has 
been valued at £2,668, allowing for 
bark and defective trees. 


A COASTAL FREEHOLD 


IR FRANCIS COOK, BT., and 

Porthallow Estates, Ltd., are 
about to offer Porthallow House, an 
enlarged and expensively modernised 
stone farmhouse, and a large area of 
land overlooking and extending to 
Talland Bay, between Looe and Pol- 
perro, Cornwall. Farms at Lanreath 
are also for sale. Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. are to hold the auction 
at Liskeard on August 7 in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Venning and Jeffery. 
The estate includes a secondary resi- 
dence, cottages and bungalows, and 
buildings accommodating the Port- 
hallow pedigree herd of Jerseys. 


HAMPSHIRE STUD FARM 


R. HORACE J. BRUETON 
A intends to dispose of Burntwood 
Stud Farm, Martyr Worthy, near 
Winchester, Hampshire. He bought 
it three years ago on the death of 
Mr. D. Nicoll, who owned that famous 
horse, Windsor Lad. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. James 
Harris and Son are the joint agents, 
aud an auction may be held in 
September. The 373 acres are well 
laid out, over 100 acres consisting of 


strongly fenced paddocks all with 
water laid on. The residence is an 
enlarged Georgian farmhouse, and 


there isan ample number of cottages 
and bungalows. 


ON THE BORDER OF RUTLAND 
AND LEICESTERSHIRE 


OLD OVERTON HALL, on the 

Rutland border of Leicestershire, 
has been bought by a client of Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons, from a vendor for 
whom Messrs. Gribble, Booth and 
Shepherd acted. It was built about 
the year 1635 by a member of the 
Bletso branch of the St. John family. 
William Compton, builder of Castle 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, sold the 
property to the St. Johns, who held it 
for nearly a century. After other 
changes of ownership the estate was 
sold by Earl Cowley, in 1912, to Mr. 
James Montagu, who spent a large 
sum in repairing and enlarging the 
house. Some of the new decorative 
plaster-work was copied from old 
London houses, and chimney-pieces 
and other prized possessions come from 
Papplewick Hall, Mr. Montagu’s Not- 
tinghamshire house. The present sale 
of the Hall carries with it 312 acres. 
William Burton, brother of the author 
of The Anatomy of Melancholy, in his 
Description of Leicestershire, referred to 
the Segrave and Mowbray owners of 
Cold Overton. A typical room of the 
restored Hall was_ illustrated in 
Country Lire of March 15, 1930—the 
study, with its Chinese wallpaper and 
the niche and fireplace designed by 
Mr. Arthur Blunt. The Hall is built 
of the local yellow ironstone with 
bands and facings of grey oolite. 

ARBITER 
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Treasure Trove 


Hidden amid a mass of other matter may be a substance 


that the chemist particularly desires. In bygone days 
such a product was usually called a “ quintessence ”’, 
and the problem of extracting it is as old as chemistry 
itself. Modern equivalents of the quintessence are such 
things as perfumes of flowers, drugs in seeds and resins, 
vitamins, and hormones. ‘Their isolation is a difficult 
problem. One way is to find a liquid which will dissolve 
the required substance, but not those which accompany it. 
A solution is thus obtained, run off and boiled away, the 
residue being the substance desired. All sorts of liquids 
are used for ‘ extraction ’ — water, alcohol, ether, acetone, 
chloroform, benzine, and scores of others. Sometimes the 
substance will dissolve at ordinary temperatures, but heat 
is usually needed. Very often the best available solvent 
will only act slowly and with difficulty. When this happens, 
the chemist uses an extraction apparatus such as is shown 
above. The raw material is placed in a thimble of porous 
paper suspended in a tube above a flask containing the 
solvent. The solvent is boiled and its vapour passes into 
the condenser at the top. Here it is reconverted into 
liquid, drips into the thimble, and seeps through, 
carrying some of the substance to be extracted down into 


the flask. 


continue until extraction is complete, 


This cycle is allowed to 


and another quintessence has been 
extracted by the British chemist for 


the well-being of the nation. 
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TL TURNED OUT 


HE straight top-coats, the evening 
dresses with their sculptured folds, the 
hip-length boxy jackets and the longer 
skirts on the day dresses, leading styles of 
this autumn, are fashions that make the older 
woman look her most distinguished, for they 
are clothes that require wearing, an art that 
was lacking during the war years, when the 
more Casual types of clothes were fashionable. 
The dark greens, violets and crimsons featured 
in all the winter collections look well with grey 
hair, as do the gleaming striped ribbons on 
the toques, the rich cocoa dyes of squirrel and 
ermine, the platina foxes and the fur stoles. 
The older woman avoids frills, bits and 
pieces and tricky clothes, unless she is so slim 
that jabots, laces and bows are flattering. 
A fine wool dress, with boxy matching jacket 
is her uniform, or a severely cut jersey dress 
with knife pleats in the skirt or eight gores, 
impeccably tailored. She is_ particularly 
suited by this year’s length, although the 
present fashion may be rather tight-waisted 
for her. This can be overcome by a larger 
moulded jacket. She shows fastidious taste in 
her choice of accessories, chooses important 
handbags, simple shoes and beautiful gloves. 
Margaret Barry is one of the specialists 
who design for the sophisticated woman. She 
buys her tweeds in Ireland and Scotland for 
the ensembles for the races for which she is 
famous. For this autumn she is showing a coat 





Mulberry colour diagonal weave dress and 
boxy jacket with wine colour facings, from 
Margaret Barry 





Nigger-brown tweed dress with the front crossing over 
and buttoning down one side. The beige coat has leather 
buttons. Margaret Barry 


frock in fine tweed that crosses over and fastens all down one side of the front 
with a piping ot another colour or the selvedge of the material used for an edging. 
To go with the frock Miss Barry designs both hip-length and three-quarter jackets 
with deep arm-holes and epaulette seams. Colours are the muted browns of 
bracken, mossy greens and heather purples. Some neat checks in smooth-surfaced 
tweeds are attractive. 

Marshall and Snelgrove specialise in knitwear cardigan and jersey dresses in 
a wide range and a large variety of colours. They also have an extra-size depart- 
ment where the clothes are cleverly designed to suit the fuller figure without being 
in any way dreary or frumpish, and made in pastels that look young. These are 
good clothes and easy to wear. Everything is catered for from cotton dresses to 
evening gowns. . 

With their older clientéle in view, Rensita have designed a special collection 
for next autumn of straight hip-length jackets, over plain tailored dresses. A dark 
green and beige flecked tweed coat goes over a dark spinach green dress with a 
touch of white at the round neck; a smooth nut-brown cloth jacket over a beige 
wool frock; a yellow and brown diagonal tweed over an elegant nut-brown frock 
with V-shaped darts at the waist and a V-shaped gore set in the centre front 
between the double seams of an inverted pleat. For afternoon there is a black 
wool georgette jacket that moulds the figure and a frock in black with a beige 
draped top and one large draped pocket on the hip. 

Furs show some interesting shoulder treatments, with deep epaulette folds 
released to make a full back. Sleeves on the coats are wide and important-looking, 
belling out over a wrist-band or shaped into two folds like slings. All this. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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Make the most of every opportunity to bask in the precious 


sunshine, and use Elizabeth Arden’s wonderful preparations 





keep your skin smooth and lovely all summer long. 


ARDENA SUNPRUF CREAM... 


helps to filter out the sun's burning rays, allowing you to 





acquire a golden tan without discomfort. Use on face and any 


exposed skin surface. Sunpruf Cream is invisible in use. 7/6. 


ARDENA POWDER... 








delicate yet adherent, in’ shades for summer complexions. 


Rose Rachel, Rosetta Bronze, Light Summer Sun. 12/6, 20/9. 





ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM and SKIN TONIC... 





work together to keep your complexion clear and cool all 


summer long. Cleansing Cream, 7/6, 14/3. Skin Tonic, 


1 T1816 (hooon on Luttonsa 


CRATE: St POSE . « « Fine quality soft wool Jersey dress attractively styled with well 

offset the drying effect of sun and wind by using this rich defined shoulders, double-breasted shirt top. Stitched panel 
skirt has inverted pleat, narrow belt tipped with leather gives 
a smart finish. In cornflower blue, light navy, hazel brown, 
gold, ocean green, Bagdad red, lovebird blue and_ fuchsia. 


4 Hip sizes : 36”, 38”, 40”. 11 coupons Lil 15 10 
Ply /-Vidleex, KNITWEAR—FIRST FLOOR POST ORDERS ACCEPTED 
25 OLD BOND STREET LONDON wW.1 ebenha & Freebody 


NEW YORK Jes ae PARIS LANgham 444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.I| (Debenhams Ltd.) 


emollient cream at night. 7/6, 12/6. 
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emphasis on sleeve and shoulder is offset by 


the neat, rounded roll collars. 


Bonnets and toques are charming and 
easy with their looped ribbons and feathers 
and give width over 
The hats worn on top of the 
head are distinguished and much easier to 


to soften the outline, 
the forehead. 


wear than the tiny ones tilted forward 
that were in vogue until last year. 
The bonnet worn on the back of the head 


is also an easy line, provided the trimming 
is soft and there is width over the forehead. 
attractive 
felts and velvet toques for the autumn and 
she specialises in making on the head for 
Her blouses 
really lovely, in pastel crépes with beautiful 
hand-work and much tucking and pleating 


Miss Lucy is making some very 


each individual client. 


on the fronts. 


Oh peepee the right foundation does 
not require the amount of guile and 


pertinacity of the war 


facturers. 
to make 
Really 
lets can 
ments of the London stores 


British coutilles 
with 


new 


satin woven elastic are 


figure. 
and two fittings. 


Make-up of all kinds is pouring on to the market, 
masses of special preparations for helping a tired skin. 
sells a special orchid-tinted powder made to hide tiny red veins on the 
The vivid blue rinses for grey hair are less popular now, but there 
is a colourless rinse that brings out all the lights. If the hair becomes lifeless 
and thins, the Frances Fox Institute will advise on special treatments, 


cheek. 


vears now that the 
new and excellent British materials and the 
requisite elastic are coming from the manu- 
The corsets still take some time 
but it is not a question of years. 
good ready-to-wear belts and corse- 
be located in the famous depart- 
and should be 
fitted with as much care as a costume. 
and two-way-stretch 
first-rate. 
Berthe Barreiros is an expert for a larger 
She takes about six weeks to make 
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China blue moss crépe shirt with a pin tucked yoke. 
From Miss Lucy 


and there are 
Jane Seymour 


curled. 


and excellent results can be obtained from their shampoos and rinses. 








When it comes to make-up, the lip- 
sticks and rouges with a tinge of blue in 
them are very attractive with grey hair. 
Elizabeth Arden’s have a bright lipstick 
called Rose Mist and a vivid one called 
Drama. Goya’s distinguished container in 
black and gold enamel with its one-hand 


action, is available in a lovely shade 
called Petunia. 
There are some very flattering eye 


shadows being made in mauve, sky-blue 
and pure silver. Eye shadow should never 
be overdone; the least possible amount on 
the upper lids smoothed towards the outer 
corners of the eyes and worked in to avoid 
smudging is quite sufficient. A leading 
beauty salon concentrates on treatments 
for tired eyes and throat muscles that 
include special massage for the neck and 
shoulders to induce complete relaxation. 
Nothing is more soothing. Elizabeth 
Arden’s anti-brown masque removes tan 
and sallowness from the skin and is a great 
help to those who have become over sun- 
burnt, or.who are naturally inclined to have 
a dull complexion. A really good condition- 
ing cream for the face is Pomeroy’ s Dathos 
used every night as a skin food, preferably 


while one is having a bath, so that the 
cream can be better absorbed. 


Hair styles for the older woman are 
necessarily as tailored and as tidy as 
possible : short and upswept to give height 
and elegance. Antoine uses velvet ribbons 
set in a line of bows along the side of the 
head for evening wear, but is positive that 


the essential feature should be simplicity and distinction. 

For younger women he has designed a charming new Coiffure. 
hair is parted in the centre, swept back tightly 
narrow wreath of flowers or 
This is an ideal style for those who lead a busy life and want to 
alter their appearance quickly for going out in the evening. 


The 
and held in place by a 


varnished leaves. The back hair is softly 


P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 911 : 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solution 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 911, Country LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on Thursday, July 31, 1947. 


Nore. —This Competition does not apply to the United States. 

















Name 
(Mr., 


Mrs., 





etc.) 


Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 910. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 18, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Chimney corner; 10, Outcrop; 11, Mundane; 12, Eden; 
13 and 25, Great coats; 14, Dido; 17, Gallons; 18, Troughs; 19, Top rung; 
22, Haunter; 24, Airs; 26, Uric; 29, Eloping; 30 Avarice ; 31, Bread and 
gee DOWN.—2, Hot well; .. Mark; 4,E more 5, Comp: ct; 6, Rank; 
Evading; 8, Forei ign travel; 9, Reconstruc ted; 15 and 16, Hocus- pocus; 
20, Parlour; 21, Georgia; 22, Hatb: and ; 23, Termite; 27, Diva; 28, Faro. 








ACROSS 


1 and 5. Well known to Robin Hood and _ his 
men (8, 6) 
9, Bury little Timothy the wrong way round (8) 
Lt priest’s assistant (6) 
11. Searf for a Scotsman the head of his clan (8) 
art is a matter of grasp, though the speed 
may vary (6) 


14 and 21. “‘ Just when we arc safest, there’s a 
—— touch, 
“A faney from a flower-bell, some- 


one’s death.’’—Browning (6) 
3. Such a piece of wood should be quartered, 
presumably (6) 


19. “The terror by night’’---or day (7) 

20. The price for a horse (6) 

21. See 14. 

26. To be honest, tin served the purpose (6) 


Are oars the kevs to them? (8) 
28. An obstruction to progress when knights were 
bold (6) 
. Set in motion (8) 
30 and 31. What Macbeth pought from all sorts 
of people (6, 8) 
DOWN 


. Fails to move (6) 


2. Take from the context or the whole passage (6) 
3. One of Fuller’s good men (6) 

4. So evil can be turned to good fruit (6) 

6. Given too much (8) 

7. Vile bean (anagr.) (8) 

8. Chasms on Dartmoor made by the streams? (8) 
12. Is trade best for him when it is pelting? (7) 
15 and 16. The piece the bird pecked at, appar- 


ently (6) 
17. You might expect to find a good one in 
Barking (8) 
. County with 
tion? (8) 
Dock to nettle (8) 
What a naval shoe lacks (6) 
. Blake’s England (6) 
24. Result of folding the paper three times (6) 
Was it the bride’s relations they brought 
after us? (6) 


an ingrained building tradi- 


19, 
22. 


or 


a GO 


25 





The winner of Crossword No. 909 is 


Mr. W. T. Burnham, 
The Gables, 
2, Corsehill Road, 
Ayr, 
Scotland. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, : 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hi 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; 





red out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or affixed tg or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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SHE IS A DOCTOR 


A Woman with a Career 


She is a successful doctor, admired 
and respected by her patients. 

Her hard and important work 
takes up most of her time, yet 
she always manages to look 
well groomed, not to say 
elegant, thanks to her 
“F¥4MEDON” Model Suit. 







Tailored in 


lx __—$— A 
Ker Cod ide 






worsted suiting - id 
in shades of grey, 
brown and blue. 


JAMES & GORDON LTD., (Wholesal2 only) 30-32 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 This very cosmopolitan beret can 
W.&( be worn to look Scottish or even 
Chinese. The material is moss- 
crepe with all-over stitching; very 
ee ee ae ee — excellent colours including some 
ee ee See Tee Fe ae lovely pastel shades, 48/9 


















MEN'S | 
QUALITY 
CLOTHES 


GROUND 


This perfectly tailored 
suede leather Waistcoat 
of Worcester make is 
available in light or 
medium Tan shade. 
Sizes: 


36, 38, 40,42 and 44, - 


3 coupons. £4.7.0 


A selection of Men's - 
hand-woven Wool Ties + —. 
in checks, stripes and Py 


plain colours. 5 / , ee 4 
Each 8/11, Ane.» ie ; Me 
fee oi PE il Sane 


FOE ef 


‘ 


+ 


1 coupon each. 





BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
rsa LONDON S.W.| 


Limited *Phone : VICtoria 6666 
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Mighty like a rose . . You're lovely to look 


at as a rose . . . delightful to know because your mind 


matches your face—gay, alert and beautiful. Yardley 
have captured the exquisite rose-tones in their carefully 
blended powders and petal smooth lipsticks while 
Yardley Make-up Base gives you day-long perfection 
... Powder: six shades 4/10, Lipstick: six shades 4/2, 
Make-up Base 6/6 (All prices include Tax) Yardley, 


33 Old Bond St. London W.l VAR DLEY 


(Sorry, No Post Orders) 








